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- publishes the follow- 
tis ‘from a highly re- 


jarvland, who has manfully 
ne to be attached to it, or it 
ive been published without 


tements, and vouch- 
f spirit and the in- 


writer.--.V. ¥. Observer. 


r ijtas 


eprecated, incommon with all 
have heard sy eak on the 
nes which have been en- 
years, grow- 
n petitions, 
Iw ierefore, truly gratified 
Mr. Wise, in the debate 

mo the Miinejs pu 
‘ase to war upon 
though a slaveholder 
tent, and calling my- 
wn l certainly poasessing sym- 
» with the South upon 
I have, nevertheless, always 
» petitions of the aboli- 
f free citizens of our 
y Congress, &c. If the 
n evil which can be erad- 
lic opinion, T say Jet it be. 


t several 
bolit 


re, as the mere reception of abo- 
Congress, and the respectful dispo- 
the downfall of slavery, 

But, should Congress under- 


interfere with the rights of the 
t undertake to divest us of our 
msent, or to introduce any 
stitution taking away the 
» of the slave interest, then 
at defiance, and, if not 

nedy of ‘ nullification,’ which 
1¢ Union at the same time we absolve 
, all obedience to the laws of the 
| manly thing at once, 


(Congress 


the bold an 


tly from the Union—though for my 
» declare that | would not give the 
slave interests upon earth. 


, from my own observation and ex- 
opposition which has been raised 

the reception of abolition petitions 
than any thing else to promote and 
ition cause—Mr. Weller’s opin- 

uy notwithstanding. By opposing 
ese petitions many people fancy 
ssault upon the right of petition. And 
titioners are the constituents more or 
four northern and western members 
| knowing, as these members do, that 
Lioners are honest and well-meaning 
urse feel a desire to see thém 

ng their petitions received, &c. 

of this, the petitions are disposed of 
in the most summary and con- 
nner, and the consequence Is, that even 

s itself, men, from being wholly indiffer- 
tionera, have come to regard them 

f fellow-feeling ; for you cannot persist 
ly in insulting the constituents with- 
w later giving offence to the represen- 


earring 
ining, 


I ask, is this institution of slavery, 
een so prolific of disturbance to the 
Congress? Is ita crime with which our 
thren can reproach us? They cannot; 
is that to Yankee enterprise alone 

ied originally for the institution of sla- 
negsoes, whether for good or for evil, 
r way from Africa to the cotton-fields 
rough the working of the sume spirit 

s now filling the world with wooden 

} born, as one generation after another 
eople has been, with domestic sla- 
midst, we are not shocked at holding 

in in bondage. And, looking at the 
) its aspects, we hold the opinion that it 
stent with enlightened humanity to let 
:remain in bondage. The free blacks 

e States are certainly the most debased 
ss part of the population, and are in- 
e off in all respects than the slave. If 
{the slave is to be improved by man- 

1 must elevate his moral character; 
cate him and admit him to an equality 

al and social rights with the white 

Bat will the white man stand this? Never, 
; k man must always remain an in- 
ised being in this country—in the 

nof itat least. And if you extend 
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f nanumission, you might as well 

varrant. Once liberated, he sinks 

| abandons himself to the most de- 

And as certain as the Indian has 

Popeared before the march of the all-conquering 


stas certain will the black man disappear 
> exlinct 
‘taken notion to suppose that the south- 
slaveholder has no sympathies with 
Ifthe negro has a true friend upon 
Looking up as negroes do 
’, priding themselves upon the livery 
manifesting as they often do the 
interest in their master’s affairs, it 

) s in return almost invariably 
‘slaves a sort of paternal feeling— 
gard and watch over their negroes not 
slaves held for convenience and profit, but 
gs having souls to be saved, and for 
eotand teaching here below we shall 

n account to that Divine Master over 

no distinctions of color 


sind master. 


> Will recognize 


nal world whither we are all hastening. 
viesan evil, is felt to be such by the 


cholder; for, except in climates where 
bor alone can be used, 1 will under- 
‘ay Uiat the employment of free-white la- 


e profitable. In my own case, | am 

I should save money by it were [ to 

y negroes unconditionally and employ 
‘ants for the fature. See what a contrast 
id improvements of a free State present 


&siave State. Does a southern family, 


sand acres and hundred slaves, ever 


tal? Seldom, if ever. Trace this 
mw tie second and third generation, and 


I'he old mansion halls are more 
nted by the overseers of the former 
* 496 the sons which were raised with 


5 expectations, if they received any inheri- 

Cir fathers, have squandered it, and are 

ty and want. This, this is the vice 

ve avery. Children, from being used to 
“gard labor as degrading, and grow up in 


“88. Idleness begets dissipation, and dissipa- 
‘4 Slavery is au admitted evil, it has so 
ea, Heit with our habits and modes of life, 
iG, 22 evident to all that nothing is more 
™ “20 to get rid of it. And what may seem 
mt ur northern brethren, is nevertheless 
one  8® Of the chief difficulties to contend 
,» tie Work of manumission is the inhuman- 
~ ‘hing, But, whilst writing thus, I am will- 
vat materials are not wanting, as fur- 
al Cases, to show that humanity 

F tig metimes violated and outraged in 
View... @2ve. But these cases are rare, and 
‘ sof a. occur from the misfortunes as from the 
_ Jasters—slaves being held as property and 

~~ Sold for the payments of debts as cows 
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TS€8 are, 


“8 and believing with me, as I am sure 


the 


tovery y Bemvers from the South doin regard to 


Fespect 


- (tully submit whether we do not owe 
“ “"" characters to tolerate the reception of 
y,. Petitions by Congress ? 
TY re » 7] ~ i. y 

- *“Spectiy i¥, SAMUEL M. SEMMES. 


*triand, Dec. 23, 1843. 
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The Church and the Clergy. 
BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 
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* We are verily guilty concerning our brother.’ us, until it is openly boasted of as the natural and 
necessary appendage of free institutions. They 
fession of the whele free population of this country, | have a reputation which sanctifies even falsehood 
with reference to the slaves, whom we hold in bon jand crime. How much might this influence effect, 
dage. We all share in the guilt aud disgrace of] co-operating with the natural energy of trath and 
slavery. justice. How irresistible would be the impression, 

The merchant buys and sells the products of slave | ifevery minister throughout the country should, from 
labor, without thought or care, except for his profits ; this moment, remember those in bonds as bound with 
and the purchaser uses them, without thought or |them, and should preach deliverance to the captives, 
care, except for their relative cheapness. | the opening of the prison doors to them that are 

The lawyer argues, and the judge decides, in fa- bound, and the breaking of every yoke. Suppose, 
vor of slavery, with as much quiet composure es if (in addition te this, thatevery church member should 
the slave-eode wore & portion Of tie Gospel, ah4 the) at once emancipate his slaves, and become a con- 
Constitution of the Uaited States equally divine with | sistent and hearty advocate of liberty throughout 
the Golden Rule. iall the Jand and to all the inhabitants thereof. Who, 

The father, who would establish his son in basi- | that valued his character, who that regarded the 
ness, selects for him a situation, indifferently, in Bos- | opinion of the better portion of society, could con- 
ton or New-Orleans, regardless of that depravation | tinue to hold slaves? Who would not see that the 
of the moral sense, which habitual contact with sla- | first principles of justice, religion and hamanity re- 
very must necessarily produce. | quire immediate and universal cimancipation ? Who 

The young man who surveys the country, to de-) would not hasten to free himself from the reproach 
cide upon a permanent residence, balances impartial- | of being a sl iveholder, and shudder at the thought 
ly the claims of North, South and West, and decides | of even appearing by delay to wish the continuance 
without thinking of slavery. | of such barbarous oppression ? 

The indigent northern student, who seeks the; This power which the Church and the clergy have, 
means of completing his education, goes to the | they refuse to exercise. Entrusted with the educa- 
South as a schoolmaster or private tutor, and leaves | tion of this great people in religion and morality, 
it when his object is effected, without once intima- | they abuse their trust, and put darkness for light, 
ting to his pupils that slavery is wrong, __ and evil for good. Having a reputation, which 

he citizen of New-England marries a fair daugh-| would sustain them unharmed in revolutionizing 
iter of the South, and thinks of her slave inheritance | public sentiment, they choose to glide with the cur- 
only to congratulate himself on his increased pos- | rent of sin, and resign the glorious privilege, their 


Scch may well be the humble and peniient con- 





' . bd “ . 
sessions ; and the northern girl permits her affections | birthright and natural prerogative, of fighting the 


to be engaged by a slavelolder, and goes to share battles of the Lord aguinst the mighty. The staff 
|his despotic power, without a thought of her abused | thus dropped from their hand, the abolitionists have 
| influence, or her impending punishment. taken up; and the first service which allegiance to 
The southern clergyman practises and defends truth and righteousness requires of them 1s, to ex- 
slaveholding. His northern brother keeps silence, | pose to a misguided people the treachery of their 
juntil some abolitionist gains access to his people, | predecessors. 
|and then preaches, ardently and in earnest, against Let it be repeated and remembered. "f the Charch 
anti-slavery. | and the clergy had not utterly failed to perform 
Southern churches and ecclesiastical bodies de- {their peculiar and appropriate duty of relieving the 
fend slavery as a proper and necessary part of the | oppressed, and pleading for the friendless, the fath- 
social system ; and northern churches and ecclesias- erless and the widow, anti-slavery societies would 
‘tical bodies, knowing this, concede to them, without | never have existed. They were literally called into 
scruple, the title and privileges of Christian breth- being by the delinquencies of the church, and they 
ren. | perform only their imperative duty in warning the 
| ‘The northern member of Congress hears the most | community against a religion, falsely assuming the 
ferocious threats of illega) violence uttered by slave- | Christian name, which tends to sanction and perpet- 
| holders against abolitionists, and sits quiet!y in his | uate slavery. 
chair, without a word of protest against the outrage, | 
oc a word of warning to his constituents, whose lib- | 
lerties and lives are thus openly threatened. 
| Northern people, of every class, talk with their | 
southern guests and acquaintances about slavery, as 


a business transaction, or an indifferent sudject bal | become godlike, in his evidencing almost creative 
ae and thus practically _—* those | power, The world is teeming with improved ma- 
friende ef thelr ‘soquiesceace' ts ie parpaeny © | chinery, the combined developement of science and 
the slave system. . , ., |art. To us it is all lost; we are, comparatively, 

All classes in our community are thus tainted with | ’ ) 


. z 1: ._ | living in centuries that are gone! we cannot make 
the guilt of slavery. Why, then, have abolitionists |it, we cannot use it when made. Ohio is many 
branded the Church and the clergy with particular | ; sw 
land espenial denunciation ? pay oe pat above | ars younger; possessed of fewer advantages than 

lall others? If all are guilty, why single them out | 0" State, the next census will give her, perhaps 
bad tee ne sed PS ae! +d ecnncs by te ptt: | Lhirty Seothers, while Kontest 9 i powteatede tn 
| Senperenelar-cunmerey ae mee ste “befor rapt > eves | Struck down to twelve members of the national Leg- 
| lory, arene yarn in sinand shame, before the eyes) ijature. Cincinnati has manufactares to maintain 
of mankind ! Pls ked and | Bet Last year she put up one thousand houses. 
Questions like these have oman Aaa rh a Louisville, with superior natural advantages, as all 
ja.swered. But, obvious as the answer is, it mus | the world knows, wrote ‘to rent upon many of her 
| be repeated again and again, for the benefit of those | ) 4a, already made. Ohio is free, Kentucky a 
” he, having eare, hear not. , Bitten >t | slave State. Upon the sand hills of New-England, 
The Church is, theoretically, an association et where once grew the juniper and black jacks; are 
‘signed to promote all holiness and destroy all — tl now villages, manufaciories, meadows, wheat fields, 
assumes that these purposes can best be accomplish- | 41) the comforts and many of the luxuries of life. 
led through its instrumentality, and therefore main- | In the South, where cotton end tobacco once re- 
tains that all good men ought to unite and co-ope- warded the-husbendman, es bow 6. ceed sterile 
irate with it. The clergy are the leaders, guides, 


. . Pharell , : apt | Pine groves, clay banks and naked rocks; the crab 
arsenhw nee eri a the Church is at present tree and mulien now struggle into life, where once 
| what they have made it. = 4 vexing 
If the Church and the clergy had been faithful to | laxuriantly grow the-walont 208 vine * -NewEey 
: ‘ 5 : | land is cultivated by whites—Virginia by blacks. 
their principles, anti-slavery societies would never | mp), glory of the Old Dominion has departed, and 
| have existed, for they would never have been nent New-Yurk has become the Empire State 4 
od. If they were now faithfai to their principles, | > : pie 
| aately love of holiness and hatred of sin they | ¢ at pars. a ~~ sneeyeins vee pry 
: 78 Pe ? 7 | fires of the emigrant, as he leaves the home of his 
—_ be = most steadfast and zealous allies of the | youth and the graves of his ancesiors forever, to 
abolitionists. 
} 


|seek in the far West a more congenial soil in the 
} re fi j y gee . 5 a 
| But we find, on inquiry, that the clergy of the | A single puny wagon, a thin 


ge apa ste | untamed wilderness. 
South hold slaves, when it suits their convenience | visaged wife, ragged children, his dog and his gun, 


|to do so, and leech Ktenl pac og rpthrg its. Ae: | are his only household—these, these, Mr. Wickliffe, 
a » chure mf rs f i 4 r KK 
jright; and that ‘ot or a Arse ~- o Newt ate Rennie lare ‘rivals of slave labor’ Tell me not of Eng- 
\te ise, Ww scrunle, th 8 y | sa : . 
pene poe Binder poe tnud , Whe. Rad: ink. Char ‘teal land, with a territory not much larger than Ken- 
»y their poe r: oat cohedes PF seers Seen jtucky—a mere speck upon wide ocean’s waves, 
-lere afe > P e ethi- | m . : 
er . i rey _ er “ ‘fi “ i ong pe there she stands, amid the wreck of centuries, the 
| er. When CyesumaRneRs or ‘il Shi Ayoedy: | queen of the world, and the mistress of the seas ; 
tion, they represent it as an evil, Pe an a cab } the palladium of liberty; the moral and intellectual 
that time, with the ameliorating influences of civili- | light-house, upon which are fixed the eyes of ambi- 
| zation and Christianity, will ultimately remedy ; but | tion’s storm-worn wanderers of evesy people, from 
|they utterly refuse to protest against it as a sin, de- | the rising to the going down of the sun: the law- 
ding immediate and entire abandonment. They; —.° a ee ths 9 as ae 
| manding immediate: , AM: « | giver of nations; the impersonation of civilization 
welcome to their Christian fellowship such slave- | and of the infinitude of the human mind. Were I 
holding clergymen and church members as chance not an American, would I were an Enolishman! 
|to come among them; but they denounce abolition- What, then, are the secret foundations of her glory ? 
ists as evil and dangerous men, and seek, as far as Her liberty and her machinery. ‘The ienetn of her 


" le oc j i 2. . . 
possible, to counteract their influence , | Statesmen and orators is only equalled by the geni- 
It is easy to see why the position, character, and |. i). taste. a d the skil of re 
f the clergy and the Charch, render them |" te taste, and the skit of her mechanics and 
| influence of the c ey i aie workmen. She holds the accumulated population of 
far more dangerous enemies of = ate avery |centuries: we feed upon a virgin soil, yet old age 
; | ; ore Bi mbined, | > ' . lgerltene ’ 
ome than all its omg i gh - ‘ le. Their and the traces of dissipation are visibly traced upon 
ec ry > ache yeople. } - “. . 
vn Oe COTEY BES me eee ie I Pp! -, | the features of our youthful mother; while old Eng- 
right to assume this commanding position ts gerieral- | land wears her virgin bi z ined bed 
1. The community devote one day in} \". s gin Sioom untinpaired, ever 
|ly recognized. dre i caters Penee tong «/ Utightened into youth and loveliness by time itself! 
|seven to the purpose of hearing their instractions ; | +) comparison is painful, and I pursue it no more 
and whoever declines becoming their pupil, and uses{ M. Clay ’ . 
‘the day they have monopolized, for his own purposes, | . 
'is called by them, and considered by their adherents, | 
'a suspicious and dangerous person. Their opppsi- | 


tion, therefore, must be a serious obstacle in the way A writer in the Bay State Democrat, a Boston 


| of any enterprise. | paper, speaks of Repeal and Abolition thus: 
The clergy and the Church are supposed to em- | _— P 


body the religious sentiment of the community. The| ‘Repeal’ means that t1e millions of Ireland shall 
man, or the enterprise, that they oppose, is thought, be relieved of oppression. eae 

for that reason, to have a character opposed in some| _* Abolition” means that the millions of America 
| way to the interests of religion. Their character is | Shall be delivered from oppression. Both are holy 
iso established, in the view of the community, that | €aterprises ; but let no American citizea do more 
‘antagonism with them is in itseif a reproach. —_ for the former, than he is willing to do for the lat- 
| Nothing can be plainer, than that, if the religion ter. , 

lof a country does not actively oppose slavery, it will | Slaveholders stultify themselves when they treat 
be its defence and bulwark. If the open tyranny | O’Connell’s abolition opinions as of recent origin. 
‘of the lash and chain are found, as they ever must | But even more obtuse must their intellects have 
be, difficult of vitidication, their apologist cin al-| been, not to have discovered that the principles of 
{ways fall back upon the excellent character and | Irish Repeal were those of American abolition. The 
fervent piety of the ministers and church members South has exlubited a singular fatuity on this sub- 
|who employ them. ‘Certainly Deacon A., and the | J@¢t. The V esenang enone Seatinel has the fol- 
| Reverend Mr. B., and good brother C, would not} lowing comments on Repeal: ‘ From every section 
| knowingly do any thing wrong. They pray, every of the country we read of Repeal meetings, numer- 
| morning and evening, with their families. Yet they | US and enthusiastic, breathing forth the sentiments 
ihold, buy and sell slaves.” Thus the question is! and feelings of freemen towards the suffering and 
| settled, to the entire satisfaction of many, who do oppressed millions of unhappy Ireland. * , 





Free Labor in the Slave States. 
That which distinguishes this age above all pre- 
ceding times, is the invention of steam power, and 
its application to machinery; since then, man has 








Repeal and Abolition. 


| not dream that they are approving the eZact counter- 
| part of those who, eighteen centuries ago, devoured 
| widows’ houses, and for a pretence made long 
| prayers, 

Thus the Church and the clergy throw over sla- 
very the shield of their good character. Knowing 
what the atrocities of slavery are, (for ignorance, at 
least, can no longer be their justification,) they de- 
liberately prefer to side with the slaveholder rather 
than with the abolitionist. It matters not whether 
their aid be active or passive. So aruch approba- 
tion and support as silence implies, is all that the 
dealers in slaves ask of them. As surely as the si- 
lence of Luther would have favored confessions, in- 
| dulgences, penance and monastic vows, so surely 
has their silence upon the subject of slavery favor- 
ed and perpetuated it from its commencement to the 
present time. Their combined induence might have 
effecied the abolition of slavery in any one year of 
our national existence. If a tithe of their duty had 
been done, so slaveholder conid have retained his 
place in any society that valued even the appearance 
of morality or religion. 





Now is the time for the friends of Ireland, the 
friends of human rights every where, to give ex- 
pression to their sentiments.’ Change but a word 
orto, and the article becomes ‘ incendiary.’ * From 
every section of the country we read of abolition 
meetings, numerfous and enthusiastic, breathing forth 
the seutiments and feelings of freemen towards the 
suffering and oppressed millions of unhappy Ameri- 
ca. * * * Now is the time forthe friends of 
“America, the friends of human rights every where, 
to give expression of theit sentiments” Not less 
incendiary was the Tabernacle speech of Robert 
Tyler at Boston. By changing a few proper names, 
Ht anght have been taken for Remond’s or Garri- 

8. 





Protection of Colored Citizens.—The Governor and 
Council of Massachusetis have appointed . William 
Garduer, of New-Orleans, commissioner under the re- 
solve of March 24, 1843, concerning the imprison- 
ment of citizens of Massachusetts in other States, in 
place of John A Maybin, declined. ‘The resolve im- 
ples that the agent shall be a resident in New-Or- 


leuns. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. Haralson rose to place the gentleman [Davis 
of N. Y.] who had just spoken, and others who, on 
all occasions, thrust the question of slavery before 
\the House, right on this subject. While those gen- 
jtlemen had so pertinaciously thrust this question of 
'stavery forward, the gentlemen of the South had 
ikept their seats; but he begged those gentlemen 
‘not to mistake the feelings of the South. The South 

knew what were its constitutional rights; and they 
| were determined, at every hazard, to maintain them. 
When the Constitution was adopted, under which 
j the: Con. ress was asseinbled, he asked the House 
wit wad .he qnestion put to the old States of Vir- 
| oii, and Georgia, and South Carolina? It was, 
{whether they would give up their slaves; the an- 
|swer to which was well known. They came into 
| this Union full of love for it, and ready to lay down 
| their lives, and to pledge their sacred honor in sup- 
| port of that Union for which their fathers had fought, 
land the rights which it secured to them. Amongst 
|these rights was that of property, which the North 
|cenceded te them; and under that Federal Consti- 
|tution they had been acting up to this time. But he 
| begged gentlemen not to deceive themselves; for, 
he repeated, the South knew its rights, and would 
maintain them. He (Mr. H.) came here with feel- 
ings of liberality towards gentiemen of every section 
of this Union; but here was a question raised—and 
jit had been before raised, on a question in relation 
|to the reduction of the navy—which was deeply in- 
teresting to the South. ‘hey were told that the 
navy must be reduced, because it was used to pre- 
serve the institution of slavery in the South. But the 
gentlemen who so believed were greatly mistaken ; 
for they cared not, in that aspect of the case, wheth- 
‘er the navy were reduced or not. The South could 
maintain its rights without the navy ; and they could 
carry out the principle of economy in the navy and 
in every other department of the government, and 
still maintain their rights. It was not necessary 
that they should bave either a large army or a large 
navy todo that, They could rely on the militia of 
the States and the volunteers of the country, who 
had shown their worth in their resistance of foreign 
encroachments. They then wanted not standing 
armies or home squadrons; and when those depart- 
ments were under discussion, he was surprised that 
the question of slavery should be mixed up with 
them. He must express his great regret at the 
course pursued by certain gentlemen, who seemed 
to take upon themselves the peculiar guardianship of 
the Sonth—gentlemen, who, like the gentleman from 
New-York, [Mr. Davis,] told the South she should 
not abolish slavery at once; but the gentleman need 
not alarm himseif, for the South was not going to 
abolish slavery at all. The gentleman, too, might 
have spared much of the remarks which he had made, 
for the South have an attachment to this Union, 
which the gentlemen of the North could not surpass. 
They were bound to it by every consideration of 
patriolisin; and in the spirit of their fathers, who 
won its independence with their blood, they were 
ready to maintain it in its purity with their lives and 
their sacred honor. They of the South, however, 
knew the difference between sound and reality —be- 


tmaoan <hedgw ood qubutauce. 

“But perhus he had made these remarks with a 
little more excitement than he should have done. 
| He was, however, a southern man, and he had south- 
lern feelings; though that would not prevent him 
from being attached tothe whole Union, if they 
/eould maintain it in its purity. With the permission 
‘of the House, he would further remark that the gen- 
| tleman from Ohio [Mr. Giddings] had introduced a 
memorial here on a subject which had arisen under 
| the jurisdiction of the United States Circuit Court 
jin this District; but what had the laws for the reg- 
julation of the District of Columbia been passed for 
|by the Congress of the United States? Under the 
| laws of that District, he supposed—for they were in 

the dark as to what those laws were—provisions 
| were to be found to meet such cases as this. They 
| Were not, however, shown what the law was; and 
no record of the court was produced, showing why 
the petitioner had been arrested ; and yet they were 
called upon to go into this investigation without even 
the exemplification of the record. He would ask 
the House if the writ of habeas corpus had been sus- 
| pended in the District of Columbia? Were there 
no judicial authorities there to investigate this mat- 
ter? Was the House to suppose that the Federa! 
authorities had not already investigated it? He 
believed the spirit of liberty prevailed in the District 
of Colambia as well as in other parts of this Union; 











been referred toso pointedly during the last few 
jdays)} would not sit still and see a man, entitled to 
| his freedom, be adjudicated into slavery. But again 
je asked if the habeas corpus act was suspended in 
ithe District of Co'umbia? If this man was improp- 
jerly confined, he might be brought up before Judge 
|Cranch, and have the legality of his confinementgn- 
|quired into, There were laws, and, if he was cor- 
| rectly informed, the courts were almost continnously 
open; and a wrong might be corrected, if wrong 
were done to au American citizen, But, as this pe- 
jtitioner bad not applied to the courts for his dis- 
|charge, proof was thereby afforded to him (Mr. H.) 
{that he was legally confined. Persons confined in 
prison conld make an application to the courts, and, 
if illegally confined, they might be discharged ; and 
any interference, therefore, of that House would be 
ja reflection on the judicial tribunals. He understood 
|that laws were made to meet cases in general, and 
;}not particular cases that might eccur; and if the 
| general Jaw were wrong, let another general law be 
| introduced on the subject; but he trasted the House 
| would not, by its legislative authority, interfere with 
|the judicial powers to meet particular cases which 
| were already provided for. 
| He had thought it proper thus to express his gpin- 
jions on this subject, to jet northern gentlemen know 
|how the southern representatives felt; and also, that 
when the South was disposed to abolish slavery, it 
would do it. He would observe, further, that the 
South would deeply regret the calamity to which 
the gentieman from New-York {Mr. Davis] had so 
frequently referred ; for they wished this Union pre- 
served now and forever, and on constitutional prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Beardsley observed that the question befure 
the House was merely whether they should refer the 
petition, and to what committee ; and whether it 
should be referred with instructions or not. Now, 
if so slight a question as this was to work up such a 
tempest as it had done, what might they not expect 
when they came to the important business of the 
session? Upon this memorial, as he understcod it, 
only three questions could arise. First, whether the 
law of the District on this subject had been pruperly 
administered in this case. Now, as this question 
was purely a judicial one, he did not think the House 
had anything to do with it. ‘They were not called 
to sit here as a court of appeals, to revise the pro- 
ceedings of the courts of this District. This House 
had no such power. Then the next question was, 
whether the law under which the local courts act is 
a just and proper one, and such as ought to remain 
on the statute-book. Now as tothat question, wheth- 
er they should abolish the law or amend it, or in fact 
whether it was such alaw as ought to remain on the 
statate-book, he thought that it was a proper subject 
of reference. He voted for the reception of the pe- 
tttion ; and he should vote for its reference, in order 
that the committee might inquire and report upon 
the case to the House, so that they might be enabled 
to correct the evil, if such was found to exist. This 
would not be legislating for a particular case, as tiad 
been suggested ; to do which, he admitted Congress 
had no power. There was another view of this 
question which might deserve a passing notice ; and 
that was, whether the judge who had these matters 
under his particular cognizance had acted incorrectly 








however, that the petition should be referred to some 
appropriate committee. Why were petitions refer- 
red at all? It was because a committee could in- 
quire and report the information they obtain to the 
House ; and, if they have a bad law, they may, by 
this means, be able to apply the correction. ‘The last 
question was, what committee the petition should go 
to. Should it be sent toa select committee? When 
the question was one of amending or repealing a 
law, could they doubt that the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary—the law committee of the House —was the 
proper one to refer itto? Why send this toa se- 
lect committee more than any other question in- 
volving the wisdom and panes of a law? He saw 
no propriety in sending this question to a select com- 
mittee, but he did see great propriety in sending it 
to the Committee on the Judiciary; and he would, 
therefore, vote for that reference. He was opposed, 
however, to giving the committee power to send for 
persons and papers; because, as the House was not 
to sit in judgment to reverse the decisions of the 
court of this District, such a power would be useless 
and unnecessary, It seemed to him that, on this 
simple proposition, the general question of slavery, 
either in the States or this District, was not invo!l- 
ved; and he therefore deprecated the discussion of 
It. 

Mr. Stephens was in favor of the reference of the 
petition to the Committee on the Judiciary, and for 
the reasons given by the gentleman from New-York, 





which a person arrested as a fugitive slave was, af- 
ter proving himself free, held in confinement for 
his costs. There, when a negro proved his title to 
freedom, he was not subjected to the payments of 
costs, but they were paid by the State. It was for 
the purpose of stating this fact that he had endea- 
vored to obtain the floor before his colleague rose 
to address the House. Though opposed to the re- 
ference of this case to a committee, he had no ob- 
jection to remedying the laws on the subject, if they 
were defective. But, to ascertain that fact, let a 
resolution, unconnected with any particular case, 
but referring only to the laws themselves, be intre- 
duced, and would vote for it. 

Mr. Stetson said he ria his colleague, (Mr. 
Davis,) in speaking for the North generally, (which 
of course included the district which he represent- 
ed,) had gone a little too far, when he asserted that 
the South had a perfect assurance of the continu- 
ance of the Union. It was important that the peo- 
ple of the North and the South should understand 
each other upor this point. He would say to the 
South, that the securities for the continuance of the 
Union, in the estimation of the people of his district; 
depend upon the broad line which separates the 
powers of this Congress from the Legislatures of 
several States. The protection of that Hoses upod 
this question, was the bulwark of State rights. If 
they would, they could not-go against them. Look 
at the North: she had abolished slavery almost uni- 











who had just sat down. He thought it a proper sub- 
ject of inquiry, whether the laws of the District, in 
relation to the question before the House, were such | 
as required revision, so tiat the House might be able | 
to apply the remedy if necessary. He regretted | 
much to see the excitement indulged in some gen- | 
tlemen on that floor, when anything connected with | 
the interests of the South was alluded to. He saw | 
no necessity for any excitement on this question, and | 
did not believe that the interests of the South de- 
pended on so trivial a matter as the reference of a | 
petition. For his part, he wished to know what the | 
laws of the District on this subject were, for gentle- 
men on different sides did not agree as to the effect 
of them; and he wished the committee also to re- 
port to the House whether they required amendment 
or repeal. Asto what the gentleman from Ohio | 
stated in regard to the selling of free men for their 
costs, he, for one, desired to see such a law revealed; 
and he undertook to say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Saunders] that such a law did not ex- | 
ist in the State he represented. There, when anin- | 
dividual is arraigned, he is, upon being acquitted, 

dismissed without the payment of costs, 

Mr. King, of Massachusetts, agreed with the , 
gentleman who had just taken his seat, that there | 
was no occasion for excitement, though he consid- 
ered the question before them as one deserving the 
most serious consideration. It was time the House | 
should take it up and make it the leading question | 
of the session. It was for this reason that he was | 
opposed to referring the petition to the Committee | 
on the Judiciary; for that committee was so much | 
burdened with business that it could not give to the | 
subject that consideratian which its importance de- | 
served. This was no new question; it had long | 
since been agitated, and formed the subject of one © 
of the presentments of the grand jury of this city. | 
Mr. K. here read an extract from a presentment of 
the grand jury for Washington county, D. C., re- 
commending a modification of the laws of the Dis- | 
trict on the subject of slaves and free negroes, so as | 
to prevent the influx of such persons into the city. | 
Mr. K. said he read this, because the gentleman | 
from North Carolina [Mr. Saunders] had stated that | 
it was not the wish of the people of the District that | 
Congress should legislate on the subject. | 

Mr. Saunders asked leave to make an explanation. | 
What he said was, there was no petition showing | 
the desire of the people of the District for legisla- 
tion on the subject. He, however, took the ocea- 
sion to thank the gentleman for the document he 
had just read; for from it he learned that the grand 
jury, so far from wishing the laws in relation to ne- | 
groes to be relaxed, had asked for additional re- | 
straints to prevent the influx of such a population | 
into the District. 

Mr. King then referred to and quoted the opin- | 
ions of Judge Cranch, in favor of the abolition of | 
slavery in the District, and the repeal of the laws | 
which authorize the arrest and confinement of fugi- | 
tive slaves. He also read a letter from (as he said) 

a distinguished individual, which spoke of the cru- 
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elty and injustice of the laws which authorized the | 
taking up of persons of color on suspicion of being 


jand he presumed that even ‘slaveholdere,’ (who had | Slaves, He read these extracts (Mr. K. said) in or- | 


der to impress upon the House the importance of | 
speedy legislation on this subject. Congress had | 
the power, and it was its duty to exercise it. He | 
was in favor of referring the matter to a select com- | 
mittee, because the exigencies of the case required 
prompt action, and the quantity of business in the | 
hands of the Judiciary Committee would prevent | 
them from bestowing a proper and early considera- | 
tion upon it. 
Mr. Cobb could not agree with his colleague, (Mr. 
Stephens,) nor with the gentleman from New-York, 
in the opinion that this subject should be referred 
either to a select committee, or that on the Judicia- 
ry; but in expressing his dissent from their views, | 
he would confine himself to the simple question in- | 
volved, and not permit himself to be at all excited 
by it, though some degree of feeling on such ques- 
tions might be palliated, if not excused, in members 
from the southern States. When this petition was 
presented, the objection was raised from a gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Dellet] and a gentleman 
from South Carolina,(Mr. Campbell,) that the House 
could not entertain jurisdiction over it; that it was 
purely a judicial question ; and, that if the petition- 
er told the trath in his statement, there was no diffi- 
culty in his obtaining the amplest redress under the 
existing laws. He then saw, or thought he saw, a 
disposition on the part of the House to abandon the 
proceeding and lay it on the table; and this feeling, 
he thought, continued until the very available argu- 
ment of the gentleman from New-York (Mr. Beards- 
ley) was presented, and which was immediately 
caught up by his colleague (Mr. Stephens.) What 
was it? [It was not that the House should inter- 
pose its authority to release the petitioner from con- 
finement ; not that it should resol¢e itself into a su- 
perior court to revise the proceedings of the courts 
of the District. For what purpose, then, was the 
reference to be made? Why, to inquire into the 
constitutionality of the law under which this peti- 
tioner was arrested and cunfined.—Now he wished 
to inquire of these gentlemen, (and he expected 
them to answer him, if they could,) did they pro- 
pose to introduce a new principle into the legisla- 


'nocommunion of feeling with them. 


versally ; and, patriotic as she is, she desired to see 
liberty, in its broadest sense, diffused throughout the 
entire Union; yet, though she might thus ardently 
desire — 

Mr. Payne said he must be permitted to cal! this 
gentleman to order, as had been done with every 
one who had been disposed to enter into the gen- 
eral discussion, upon this petition, on the question 
of e:nancipation, and he appealed to,the Speaker, to 
maintain order, and prevent geotlemen from intro- 
ducing matters irrelevant to the question immedi- 
ately before the House. 

The Speaker remarked that a great deal of irrel- 
evant debate had been indulged in by gentlemen, 
and had been tolerated by courtesy. 

Mr. Stetson said he had no desire to go beyond 
the prescribed bounds, and he would be happy to 
confine himself to, whatever gentlemen might desire. 
[Cries of ‘Go on, ‘go on} He merely wished to 
do his colleague the justice of presenting more dis- 
tinctly to the House the point of security which 
binds the North and the South together. 

Mr. Davis explained. He said he had merely as- 
signed, as one reason why ke, voted for the refer- 
ence, that he was not actuated by the views of the 
abolitionists: that he was not one, and that he had 
He wanted 
to show the House that he voted for the resolution 
not as an abolitionist ; and he would add, that even 
if Congress had the power to abolish slavery in the 
States, and the South desired immediate abolition, 
they of the North could not, and would not con- 
sent. 

Mr. Stetson said, in his humble judgment, the 
continuance of the'Union did not depend upon any- 
thing which could he said by any member in that 
House. He believe} it would endure beyond the 
days of these false prophets. 

In relation to the question before the House, he 
should give his vote in favor of the reference to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The question was a 
proper one for judicial investigation. 

Mr. A. V. Brown inquired whether it would be in 
order to move another amendment; and being an- 
swered in the affirmative by the Speaker, he moved 
that the Committee be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of repealing so much of the law as au- 
thorizes the sale of a person arrested as a runaway 
slave, for costs; and upon this he demanded the 
previous question ; but withdrew the demand in or- 
der to allow Mr. Adams an opportunity to address 
the House. 


Mr. Adams said he was very glad the gentleman 
had withdrawn the call for the previous question, 
which he had made so precipitately after a total 
change of the question before the House. It ap- 
peared to him that the question, in any of its forms, 
was of so much importance to the peace and harmo- 
ny of the country ; it was so important in relation to 
that law, or rather portion of the law, by which a 
colored man could be thrown into jail upon the mere 
presumption that he isa slave; that he could be 
compelled to prove himself a freeman ; and when he 
did that, that he was still lidble to be sold as a slave 
to discharge the expense of his arrest, detention, and 
trial—it was of so much importance that it should at 
least be permitted to be discussed. He could not 
help comparing the incident now before the House 
with one which occurred in the second session of 
the twenty-seventh Congress, which every gentle- 
man who was then in the House must remember. 
He had the journal now before him. Mr. White, of 
Louisiana, obtained leave to introduce a bill to reg- 
ulate arrests upon mesne process in the county of 
Washington, in the District of Colambia. What 
difference was there between that case and the case 
now before the House? The bill was read a first 
and second time ; and, by a motion of the gentleman 
from Louisiana, the rules were suspended by a vote 
of two-thirds, for the purpose of considering, and fi- 
nally acting upon the said call at that time. 

A motion was made by Mr. Powell to lay the bill 
upon the table ; which was disagreed to. 

Mr. White then moved the previous question; 
which passed in the affirmative. 

The main question being put, shall the bill pass? 
the vote was 135 yeas, and 35 nays. 

Half an hour after the introduction of the bill, it 
was sent to the Senate for their concurrence. 

Those who were in the Houée at thet time, mtist 
remember the excitement which prevailed when Mr. 
White came into the House and announced that a 
citizen of Louisiana was imprisoned in the jail of 
this District. A burst of indignation communicated 
itself to all parts of the House. Witnessing the pro- 
ceedings of yesterday, and of this morning, his mind 
had reverted to the proceeding of that day. When 
it was told yesterday that a Ciseka-te citizen of 
the State of Virginia—a State whose motto (accom- 
panied by the personification of the State trampling 
upon the neck of a tyrant) is, Sic semper (yrannis— 
that a citizen of that State was now confined ir jail, 
and advertised to be sold,—he, looked in vain for 
that outburst of feeling which prevailed in the House 
at the time when the incident occurred to which ke 
had already adverted. There was no talk at that 
time of the question being a judicial question. It 
was not then said to be a matter which the House 
could not act upon. There was fo such argument 
then ; or, if any such were used, it was cast aside in- 





tion of Congress? Was Congress, instead of pass- 
ing laws, intended to have a general application, to 
take up particular cases and make lawé toeuit them ? 
Did the Legislatures of the States shape their leg- 
islation on such principles? If gentlemen began 
in this way; where were they to end? To- ay, 
they liad a petition from a negro, who professed to 
be a free man, unjustly confined on suspicion cf be- 
ing a slave; and they legislate to suit his case. 
The next day, a particular individual, confined un- 
der a ¢a sa’, may petition Congress on the hardships 
of his case; and legislation is invoked to relieve 
him. re = this My of legislation he ve 9 as 
opposed. If the laws were defective and required a | that it was a matter for judicial deci ahd that 
remedy, let them be taken up and amended, or re- | the House had nothi te do Cakes eae ev 
pealed, without being connected with the cade of | if the man should lie in prison unti] the end of ti 
any particular individual. For what purpose should |or whether he was to be sold for jail fees. 

this memorial We referred? He would ask the gen- | were told that they must not legislate 
tleman from Ohio, who presented the petition, if he |cases; that they had no power to set 
expected Congress to apply a remedy to this par- | liberty; that it was a matter for the judi 


stantly by the House. How wasitnow? This cit- 
izen of Virginia had been confined in the jail for 
two months, and was advertised to be sold by the 
sheriff for jail fees. When this announcement was 
made to the House, was there any of that ardent zeal 
for freedom which was exhibit 
had alluded to? No; all was cool and calm; no 
manifestation of feeling was made on the part of 
any member of the House. Instead of taking action 
upon the case at once, it gives rise to a protracted 
and prolonged debate, and is continued from day tc 
day, while the man remains in jail. And now 


were told they must not inquire into any of the facts ; 
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ticular case. If the gentleman answered in the af- |to decide. W "y told this at the 

firmative, the House would then discover that it was thet act was a No; hen ions es ane 
called on to eee pa, wie lative pow- [thought to be sary for the purpose of liberating 
ers. He trusted that the House would frown down | the man who was in prison; rightfully or wrong- 
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fully, he was imprisoned according to the laws of 
the land, as they existed at thattime, What was 
the consequence? The House, in half an hour, re- 

aled the law. He thought that, after the mem- 
on of this House had taken so much time to sleep 
upon. this question, while the man is lying in jail, 
the House at least should take into consideration 
the propriety of passing an act by which this mode 
of imprisonment should be abolished. He hoped, 
therefore, the House would refer the matter to a Se- 
lect Committee. 

He should, however, rely confidently on the Ju- 
diciary Committee ; for he confided in their love of 
freedom, and he believed they would suffer nothing 
to interfere between that love and their duty to the 
House. 

Mr. Payne did not rise to make a speech on this 
question; and certainly he did not rise with the 
view of creating excitement ; for, like other gentle- 
men who had preceded him, he must avail himself 


of the opportunity now afforded him, to deprecate ; 


excitement on questions of this character; and he 
did deprecate, as strong as any gentleman could, 
the course pursued by some who had connected the 
question of slavery and of abolition with every ques- 
tion which had been submitted to that House, He 
would not repeat what had been said of the course 
the South was determined to pursue, for that would 
be unnecessary ; his object was to direct his inquiry 
to the proposition before the House. And what 
was that proposition? It was to refer a memorial 
sent there by a negro, who alleges that he ia a free 
man. Soaie gentlemen doubted the truth of that 
statement, and he (Mr. P.). could not affirm its truth ; 
but he put it to the gentlemen who assumed that 
ground, if every slave from Maryland and Virginia, 
or any other State, who should escape to this Dis- 
trict, would not pursue the same course, and allege 
that he was free? But if he were, as he alleged, a 
free man introth, what was his remedy? It had 
been pointed out again and again. The gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Saunders) assured the 
House that it was only necessary to procure an af- 
fidavit of some pérson whe had known him to be 
free, and ‘on the exhibition of suct: proof, he would 
be set free ; and be (Mr. Payne) asked if the failure 
to produce such proof was not prima facie evidence 
that he was notafreeman. The question, however, 
into which this whole matter resolved itself was, 
shall we turn our slaves loose? He had as much 
right to infer that this man was a slave, as the gen- 
tleman opposite bad to infer that he was a free man. 
But suppose he should be free: was there any hard- 
ship in holding him in arrest until he demonstrated 
the fact, and procured the necessary evidence? Let 
him get a writ of habeas corpus—apply to the judi- 
cial tribunals of the country—exhibit his testimoni- 
&ls—and he would be discharged. There was no 
very great hardship in this. 

The honorable gentleman was here understood 
to allude to some laws once existing in some of 
the States, under which white men were sold as 
well as negroes, under certain circumstances; but 
he was heard too imperfectly to be reported with ac- 
curacy. He argued thatif that was deemed no 
great hardship when white men were concerned, 
neither could this be deemed a hardship in the case 
of a negro. But he had an objection to the repeal 
of this law. The gentleman from Massachusetts as- 
sumed that there was no man on that floor that was 
willing to permit that Jaw to remain as it was; but 
he (Mr. P.) should dislike exceedingly to see it re- 
pealed. This District was surrounded by States 
holding slaves; and if they should repeal this law, 
what would be the effect on the District, and on 
the adjoining States? Why, there was not a slave 
in any of the States of the Union that would not en- 
deavor to get here immediately. And would he be 
arrested? No; the authorities would not arrest 
him; for if they did, they would not receive their 
jail fees, and the other costs incident thereto; con- 
sequently they would cause the District of Colum- 
bia to become the great receptacle for fugitive | 
slaves. Now, who wished to see that state of things ? 
Who was there who wished this District to become 
the rendezvous of slaves, or to disgrace their coun- 
try in the eyes of fureign powers by collecting here, 
and thence conveying to Canada, the property of 
their fellow-citizens of the United States? He did 
not charge it on any one, but it might be intended 
to make this District the rendezvous at which the 
slaves might assemble; and in view of all these 
facts, he thought it would be improper to subject 
this District to such an evil, and the States of Vir- 
ginia and of Maryland to so much danger; and he 
therefore opposed the proposition befure the House. 
He was opposed to the reference, hecause he was 
opposed to any modification of the law, as it now ex- 
isted. He trusted, however, that the House would 
act on the question now, and decide it at once, and 
no longer place in jeopardy, or leave in doubt, the 
course to be pursued in relation to the interests of 
the States, more particularly of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Weller said this discussion was a very un- 
profitable one; and, therefore, to get rid of this mat- 
ter, that the House might proceed to the transac- 
tion of other important business, he would move 
the previous question. 

Mr. McConnell (having first obtained the with- 
drawal of the motion for the previous question) 
made a few observations. If there was to be a com- 
promise of the interests of the suuthern States, he 
wished the members from the South to know it, that 
they might*regulate their action accordingly. He 
deemed the South competent to take care of itself: 
he didnot say this by way of bravado; but, as the 
representative of a portion of the people of Alabama, 
he felt it to be incumbent upon him to say that they 
knew their rights, and would maintain them; for 
certain gentlemen on that floor seemed disposed to 
drive this confederacy into a buuch of fragments. 
He was disposed to let this subject go to a Commit- 
tee, that the House might have a report upon it; 
and that the South might know what they were to 
expect, and how they were to act. With these and 
some other remarks, he resumed his seat, first re- 
newing the motion for the previous question. 

Some conversation ensued between several gen- 
tlemen, more particularly in relation to the effect of 
the previous question. 

The Speaker then took the vote on the previous 
questom; which was detérmined in ‘the affirmative 
by a majority of 75 to 40. 

The main question was then ordered to be put; 
and the memoria] was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





Cruetties of Dutch Slavery. 


Correspondence of the Guiana Times. 


Paramanibo, Oct. 1, 1843. 

I cannot conceal the circumstance, that the exac- 
tion, by the negroes, of a revenge not unaccompa- 
nied with the shedding of blood, as well as the spo- 
liation of property, is a possibility, would that I 








were unable to write, a probability. Since the col- 
ony was first cultivated, seldom, if ever, had there 
been an instance of a neggo daring to disobey the | 
orders of a manager or iy Only a few days 
ago, on Susaanasdaal, close to town, a white over- 
seer was khocked down and beaten by a slave, | 
cannot dotbdt, bat, if the fruth were known, this as- 
sault was the consequéhce of insufferable oppres- 
sion, which must have Seen bad enough before it 
filled the bondinan with the spirit to resent. That 
the slave, in this instance, will be punished severe- 
ly, 1 doubt not; and the planters will send their me- 
morials to the Hague, if one of their torments be 
dispensed with; but the friends of liberty in this 
part of the world hope that the governor will have 
the firmness to rescue the poor wretch frou the 
hands of his persecutors, and punish him only as 
in a case between equal and equal, man and man, 
creature of God and creature of God. It is idle for 
the tyrants to think to stifle negro liberty with any 
putishoents that they can invent. Indeed, the 
— their cruélties, the nearer must the day of 

eliverance be. With a more kindly feeling for 
them than their humanities merit, I wish that the 
negroes, who are aware that their brethren with you 
are at length free, may not take matters into their 
own hand. If they ever do, the consammation will 
be owing, in a great measure, to the blind conduct 
of the bulk of the owners and administrators of 
plantations, who are opposing, by every means in 
their power, the attempts of our governor to amelio- 
rate the condition, and conciliate the minds of the 
negroes, and to prepare them for that emancipation, 
which must, sooner or later, by fair means or by foul 
inevitably take place, as well in this colony, as in 
every other where slavery prevails. 

_ Should the king of Holland be so infatuated as to 
visit his representative with marks of disapproval, 
ell Eeroge will understand that it is only because 
he is too apright and too merciful. On the other 
hand, the negroes, if they see it is the wish of the 
governor to do them justice, while he is unequal to 
the task of redressing their grievances, will take 
the law into their owa hands, and have recourse to 
remedies which i warn the planters to beware of, 
but which I will not particularize. 

Were I to attempt to give you a sketch of the 





devilish cruelties that have taken place, nay, are 
even now of frequent vceurrence, in this benighted 
colony, I should have to swell this letter into a vol- 
ume, and stil! fall short of conveying to your mind 
any thing jike a true pictnre of their atrocity. Bat, 
when I state that, to my knowledge, torture of the 
most bardarous description, mutilation, rape, murder, 
have failed to meet with any thing like a suitable 
punishment, and that many crimes of an inferior dye 
have failed to meet with any punishment whatever, 
even on being brought before the self-styled court 
of justice, you will coincide with me in thinking that 
this court, although it cannot, with propriety, be 
termed a court of justice, must be admitted to be a 
supremely criminal tribunal, 

An overseer (a white man, of course,) confessed, 
in my hearing, that, during a bush patrol, he had 
shot dead a negress with child:—a legal act here, 
done by command of a superior officer. You may 
judge what sort of things the ilegal acts of such 
people must be, 

Under the class of human beings, your fellow- 
men and mine, who are most falsely termed liber- 
ated Africans, or free laborers, are comprehended 
some 700 or 800 souls, negroes brought from the 
African coast since the conclusion of the slave trade 
abolition treaty with Great Britain in 1818. Among 
the most remarkable of these, are what are termed 
the Legere negroes. The Legere was a slaver, un- 
der the French flag, captured off this coast in the 
month of September, 1823, by the present admiral, 
then Captain Sir Thomas Cochrane, who, trusting 
to the good faith of the Surinam governor general 
of the day, from whom he received, in writing, a 
most positive promise of their being liberated, land- 
ed the whole of the unfortunates at Paramaribo, 
whence most of them were removed to the govern- 
ment establishments. The greater part of them are, 
at this moment, located on the wood grounds on the 
Coppenaam river. 

Respecting these people, the most solemn assur- 
ances were given by the minister at the Hague, in 
the name of the king of Holland, that they should be 
treated in every respect as free men, which royal 
promise, I need hardly say, has been kept in noth- 
ing gave in the bestowal of the nick-name of free 
worknen, by way, I suppose, of adding mockery to 
wrong. 

The Legere, as I have above informed you, was 
tuken under the French flag, and, as the treaty with 
France provides that slavers captured under that 
flag shall be taken to a French port for adjudication, 
the vessel and her cargo were demanded by the 
French minister at St. James’s, to be given up to 
his government. It having been proved, however, 
to his satisfaction, that the papers of the vessel were 
forged, the French minister relinquished his claim. 
But, owing to the Legere not having been taken un- 
der either the British flag or the Dutch, and it never 
having been precisely ascertained to what nation 
she really belonged, the Africans on board were not 
taken before the mixed commission, whose powers 
of adjudication extend only to such slavers, with 
their cargoes, as are captured under the flags of the 
respective nations, 

Some cognizance, however, was taken of these 
people by the British commissioners, who gave their 
government such representations respecting them 
that a letter of thanks was sent by Mr. Canning, then 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to the Governor-gen- 
eral, for the manner in which he had received them 
from the hands of Sir Thomas Cochrane, thereby 
proving, as he stated, to the satisfaction of the 
British government, that the Dutch colonial authori- 
ties were determined to do everything that Jay in 
their power to carry iato execution the treaty of 1818 
for the purpose of putting a stop to the trade in 
slaves. Mr. Canning was certainly net aware that 
the very Governor, to whom he was paying so un- 
merited a compliment, habitually received so much 
money a-head for every slave landed on the coast, 
and that nothing could have pleased the selfish func- 
tionary better than the delivery, into his dirty hands, 
of such cargoes as that of the Legere, of which he 
would willingly have received, on the same terms, 
as many as Sir Thomas Cochrane, or any other offi- 
cer, equally enterprising, could procure for him. 

From the year 1823, these people have remained 
here, working as, and in every respect treated as 

slaves, subjected to hard labor and to flogging, and 
in the receipt of no wages, and but a scanty allow- 
ance of food, with little or no clothing. 

The history of the other slave cargoes, landed on 
this coast and seized by the authorities, in conse- 
quence of information which they were obliged to 
attend to, would be little beside a recapitulation of 
what I have already stated about the Legere. Suf- 
fice it, then, to mention, that seveng] Ayne'reds more 
of these wretched people, landed about the same 
period, have been pining, ever since, in unjust cap- 
tivity. In that lamentable state they are likely to 
remain, unless dy the application of that instrument 
of legitimate torture, the «press, (not the corrupt and 
miserable broad-sheets of this settlement, but a 
British press, { mean,) the Dutch authorities here 
and at home be squeezed into loosing their hold upon 
the forlorn victims of their oppression. 

The present Governor-general, Mr. Elias, is the 
first who has ever attempted to mitigate the severi- 
ties used towards the slaves of Surinam, in which 
humane course, however, as you may well suppose, 
he is not altogether unsupported, but he receives, 
on all hands, the greatest obloquy and insult. Not 
content with attacking him in his public capacity, 
they descend to private matters regarding his wife 
and family, and a petition is, at this moment, in ac- 
tive circulation among the administrators and _pro- 
prietors, and in the course of signature, in which pe- 
tition, | am credibly informed, it is stated by the 
ruffian or rufians who drew it up, in allusion to cer- 
tain differences which are alleged to have occurred 
in the Governor’s domestic circle, that a man who 
cannot regulate his own household is not a fit per- 
son to govern acolony. They show the badness of 
their cause by the charges they are trying to sub- 
stantiate against the representative of their sover- 
eign. If he only allowed them to maul and starve 
their slaves as they pleased, they would let him be 
anything in private life. I need not tell you, their 
own morality is a non-existence, and they exhibit 
even more than the national coarseness of manners. 
Iam certain that the course which they are now 
pursuing, has only to be mentioned, to be execrated 
by every one who is not a Dutch slaveholder or ad- 
ministrator, in other words, every one who has the 
sentiments or feelings of a man. 

The colonia! road or cvuuncil (of policy 7) is com- 
posed of the Governor-general and eight members. 
‘Two of these sit ex officio ; the other six are appoint- 
ed by the Governor, subject to the approval of the 
crown. The Governor’s powers are of that arbitrary 
cast, which an infant and lawless community re- 
quires, and he is entirely untrammelled by his coun- 
cil with respect to any regulations which he may 
think fit to order. He merely asks their opinion, 
and follows it or not-just as he judges best. It isa 
proof alike of his independence of them and of his 
humanity, that he has already had the courage to 
dismiss from his council two of his members, (Roper- 
hoff and Freudenburg, who were only too intimate 
with all former rulers, one being a large proprietor, 
the other an administrator,) for cruelties exercised 
by them towards their slaves, which cruelties were 
brought before his notice by Mr. Schenley, the Brit- 
ish commissioner. : 

[am happy to inform you, that the hostilities be- 
tween the governor and the leading colonists, or, 
rather, the inhabitants at large, are not unobserved 
by the negroes, nor do they fail to take advantage of 
it. Their complaints to the procureur-general, or 
public prosecutor, who is their official protector, of 
the cruelties which they suffer at their masters’ hands 
increase daily in number and boldness,a pretty plain 
proof that redress is no longer quite hopeless of at- 
tainment, although the public prosecutor himself is 

just as much opposed to the execution of the gover- 
nor’s benevolent designs as any other of the subordi- 
nate officials. 

But the governor’s best intentions towards the 
unhappy slaves, are most wofully foiled by the court 
of criminal justice, improperly so termed, composed 
of a president and seven members, over whose deci- 
sions he has no control, beyond that which may 
arise from representations to the government at the 
Hague. This precious tribunal, the members of 
which are bound up, in interest and prejudice, with 
the colony, and in whose sight no while man can do 
wrong, and no black man is credible, have, in every 
instance, wien cases of the most atrocious cruelty 
have been brought before them, as practised by some 
proprietor, administrator, or ma r,of an estate, 
towards his negro, either declared the charge not 
proven, or decided, (according to their views of the 
colonial Jaws,) that no ground existed for the accusa- 
tion brought before them. As yet, the authors of 
those iniquitous acquittals have triumphed, but, as 
some of their unjust judgments have been reported to 
the proper quarter at home, it remains to be seen 
whether or not a day of reckoning will dawn, as, 
most assuredly, it will, if the king of Hotland and 
his ministers be not lost to every sense of justice and 
mercy. 

It is sincerely to be oped that the governor-gen- 
eral will be aupuiecbed, by the king of Holland and 


that be may be the firet todo that act 


nd 
of justice, which it has so long been a erying sin of 
the British and the Dutch to omit: 
namely, give the blessings of freedom to that numer- 


ous class of unfortunates 1 have described to you 
under the name of free workmen, and thus prove that 
the conjoint treaty for the suppression of the trade 
in slaves is something more than a mere piece 
waste paper, than which, from the time of its being 
maée in 1818, up to the present hour, it has proved 
but little more valuable or effectual. 





From the National A. 8. Stendard. 
Letter from Abby Kelley. 
Unica, Jan. 2d, 1844. 


I was nota little surprised, last evening, when 
looking over the Standard of December 28, to ob- 
serve an extract from the ‘ Liberty Press,’ of some 
six or eight weeks since, which extract is from an 
anonymous article, purporting to give an account of 
the Winfield Convention held October 19th and 20th. 
The whole article bears upon its face the fact that it 
is a malicious misrepresentation of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, and its friends, The extract 
you make, represents me to have said that I had re- 
ceived ‘private explanations’ from yourself, in con- 
sequence ot which ! could obtain subscribers for the 
Standard. You deem it necessary to deny having 
made ‘ private explanations,’ and say you could not 
believe, when the paragraph first appeared, that I 
made, ‘or would sanction a statement so groundless, 
so unjust to yourself, and injurious to the cause of 
the slave ;’ and that you ‘have waited for me to con- 
tradict it.’ Nor did I think you would believe it, at 
all, or would think of my contradicting anything 
whatever that might appear in the Press, since it 
had come out in ‘fall dress,’ and this alone was 
sufficient reason for my not troubling myself with 
contradicting it. You, who have so truly said that 
it seemed to be reserved to the Liberty Press, to 
prove what you had asserted of it, that it was of the 
‘lying secession, and who have seen from week,to 
week, and from month to month, its columns teembag 
with the most barefaced misrepresentations, mis- 
statements, and falsehoods of those whom the Press 
gang could not cajole or force into their recruiting 
squads, and who must have observed in the very ar- 
ticle from which the extract was made, no small 
amount of these same ever-ready materials, would 
not, I presume, wish my contradiction of this one 
among scores of similar character. There are several 
reasons why I do not correct the misrepresentations 
and misstatements, and contradict the falsehoods of 
the ‘Liberty Press, any one of which is of itself 
sufficient. First, should I take time to do it, I should 
have time for nothing else. Second, I cannot use 
the columns of the Press, through which to pour the 
antidote along with the bane. Its columns are de- 
nied to the gentlest and most candid corrections. A 
recent case—the Executive Committee of the Cen- 
tral New-York Society would not have been able to 
obtain the publication of resolutions expressing con- 
fidence in my integrity -in the ‘ Press,’ after that pa- 
per had charged me with falsehood, had not the edi- 
tor been assured that in case he did not publish them, 
they would appear in the city and other papers.— 
Third, I leave it to our editors to dispose as they 
shall see fit, of these assaults. Fourth, as to its at- 
tacks on myself, I look upon them very much as I 
do upon those of ‘ Bennett’s Herald, (craving par- 
don of Bennett, by the way, who has never presumed 
to question my moral character.) That service has 
been left tothe ‘Press.’ And again, crave pardon 
of Bennett, for he does not profess to be anti-slavery, 
while he is vilifying abolitionists. 

But to my explanation. I stated in the Winfield 
Convention, that I had seen, since the Buffalo Con- 
vention, a private explanation of your views—(I had 
reference to your letter to the Boston quorum of the 
Executive Committee, which I saw in September, 
and which has since been published in the Standard) 
—and that I believed, as | then did, that your stay- 
in-ism and my come-out-ism, from political parties 
and church organizations, amounted to about the 
same thing; and that I might, therefore, obtain sub- 
scribers for it. My chief complaint against it, was 
that it was too low-toned. 

Another word of explanation about the matter of 
tiny asking Deacon Leach to subscribe for the Stand- 
ard. J was passing the house of Leach with a friend 





who said the deacon might subscribe for the Libera- 
tor, for which we had obtained several subscribers 
that day. We drove to the door accordingly, and 
being in haste, I did not get out, but sent to the dea- 


con to come to the carriage, when I inquired of him 
if he weuld enhacribe for the bi eratep, ~nicn we 


declined doing; and after discussing the merits of 
the paper, he said he chose to take the Liberty Press, 
so that he could exchange with his neighbor, who 
took the Liberator. I told him I hoped he would not 
take the Press, as it was dishonest, but that he had 
better take the Standard, if he wished to exchange 
with his neighbor; but he again declined, and we 
immediately turned and rode away. 

When, in the midst of a speech, I was interrupted 
with a question in relation to this matter, the facts 
had passed from my mind, and it was a moment be- 
fore I could recall them, and so the mousing corres- 
pondent of the Press, makes a great purring about it. 

You may recollect the same number of the paper 
from which you quote, names a committee appointed 
at the seceders’ meeting, to give a statement of facts 
connected with the separation. That committee has 
either never reported, or the Press has refused to 
publish their report, as it did the official account of 
our convention, So the public has never yet seen 
an official account of their withdrawal, except as re- 
ported through our convention, in the Standard, &c. 
The readers of the Press are ignorant of the facts. 

The Press will, I venture to predict, use some of 
the remarks you have made on the malicious extract, 
in confirmation of its repeated charges against me 
as a liar, and unless itdeparts from its wonted course 
it will refuse to copy my explanation of the matter, 
or to publish anything from any friends, should they 
deem it worth their while, for the sake of many 
readers of the ‘Press,’ who are honest people, but 
are not acquainted with the character of the paper, 
seeing as they do, but one side. 

For the right and true, 


ABBY KELLEY. 





We learn from Washington, that the Judiciary 
Committee of the House have probably determined 
to report a bill to Congress, abolishing in the District 
of Columbia, the laws of Maryianp and Vireinia 
with respect to fugitive slaves ; and in lieu thereof, 
putting in force the laws of 1793. The effect of this 
will be, to compel the master claiming a runaway 
slave, to prove his title to the fugitive, before taking 


legal presumption that the negro is free. This, of 
course, wil! give rise to another exciting discussion. 
It is also to be regarded as another sign of the times, 
in reference to the new policy of Mr. Van Buren’s 
friends, a majority of whom are supposed to be on 
this committee.— Boston Mercantile Journal. 














Rejection of Mr. Henshaw —Mr. Henshaw's nomi- 
nation as Secretary of the Navy was rejected by the 
Senate, on Monday, after un Executive Session of four 
hours. ‘The vote was very decisive; some say 32, 
others 38, others 40 against him, to 8 in his favor—all 
agree in the latter number. Mr. Choate was absent 
on account of sickness. 


Mr. Proffit, nominated by the President as minister 
to Brazil, has been rejected, as it is said, by a unani- 
mous vote of the Senate of the United States. His 
rejection was expected, but the unanimity of it is sur- 
prising. Mr. P. has arrived at Brazil. 


The Hon. Wm. Whitaker, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate from Franklin county, died at Boston, 
of consumption, on Monday morning. Both Houses 
adjoorned at an early hour, in consequence of the af- 
flictive event. 


The dwelling of the Hon. Richard Rash, at Phila- 
delphia, was entered and robbed on Wednesday eve- 
ning of numerous articles of gold and silver ware, 
amounting to about 700 dollars in vaiue. 


A Governor Arrested!—The Frederic Herald says 
that Gov. Thomas, of Maryland, was arrested a few 
days since, at the instigation of Dr. Tyler, he havin 
threatened the Doctor with personal violesce—an 
bound over in $1500 to keep the peace ! 


Shocking Accident.—We understand, says the Bos- 
ton Bee, that a man was killed on the Eastern rail- 
road, near Kennebunk, by the train of cars, on Friday 
afiernoen. He was endeavoring to get his team 
across the track, but before he could clear it, the 
train came upon bim, killing him iostaatly, 


Murder.—A man was found a morning in 
the street, murdered, beyond a doubt. is body had 
been pierced by some sharp instrument in several 
places. Two of the thrusts went through the lungs 
and heart. 

His name is L'Homoca, and his employment was 
the pursuit of runaway negroes, by some of whom, 


him away; and thus establishing in this District, the | 








it is conjectured, he was killed. —¥V. O. Picuyune, 
Dec 22. 


Worcester County (South Division) Anti-Siave= 
ry Society. 
The annnal meeting of this Society was held at 
pe Town Hall, in this town, on Friday, the 
Inst. 
The President, John M. Fiske, in the chair, 
In the mornirg, on motion of Samuel Palmer, it 


was 
Voted, That at the opening of each session of the 


meeting, an op nity should be given to any one, 
feeling di to an yer. 7 

Prayer was then offered by Mr. Rockwood, of Lei- 
cester. 


On motion of Rev. Samuel cm, Bd Leicester, a 
business committee, consisting of the following gen- 
tlemen, was appointed by the chair, viz:—Rev. Mr. 
May, of Leicester, Francis Wood, Rev. G. W. Sta- 
cy, and Mr. Frith. 

On motion, the following persons were appointed 
a committee, to nominate a list of officers for the en- 
suing year, viz. J. Spooner, Samuel Palmer, Geo. 
Evans, Mr. Hall, and Mrs. Adin Ballou. 

Voted, That all persons present, or who may be 
present, be invited to participate in the discussions 
of the meeting. 

The business committee then reported the follow- 
ing resolutions for discussion, viz: 

Resolved, That recent events in Con do most 
conclusively prove, that the efforts of abolitionists in 
past years, in petitioning Con » have not been 
thrown away. They have gradually, but certainly, 
accomplished a most valuable work ; they have con- 
vinced the slaveholding power and interest, that ab- 
olitionists are ir earnest ; and have made an opening 
for the fullest national discussion of the question of 
slavery, of which all, who are worthy of the name of 
freemen, will be earnest to avail themselves. 

Resolved, That with the opinions expressed in 
the preceding resolution, we feel a new sense of our 
duty to circulate and forward anti-slavery petitions 
to Congress and our State Legislature ; and we would 
earnestly call upon al] true anti-slavery men and wo- 
men in our county, to attend tothis important matter 
without delay, obtaining for themselves the blanks, 
furnished for the purpose by the Massachusetts A. 
8. Society. 

The above resolutions, after some discussion, were 
adopted. 

Samuel Palmer and Francis Wood were then ap- 
pointed a financia] committee. 

The committee to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year reported the following persons: which re- 
port was accepted, and the officers accordingly 
chosen, viz: 

President, John M. Fiske, West Brookfield. 

Vice-Presidents, Effingham L. Capron, Uxbridge; 
Josiah Henshaw, West Brookfield; Samuel May, 
Leicester; Adin Ballou, Hopedale; Benjamin D. 
Peck, Grafton; Charles White, Worcester; Moses 
Sawin, Southboro’ ; and Lyman Allen, Northboro’ ; 

Recording Secretary, Charles White, Worcester. 

Corresponding Secretary, George Evans, Wor- 
cester. 

Executive Committee, Wm. B. Earle and Samuel 
May, Leicester; Francis Wood, Sarah H. Earle, 
Mary F. Jewitt, Worcester ; Geo. W. Stacy, Hope- 
dale; Wm. Humphrey, Millbury. 

Mr. Firth, of the business committee, then offered 
the following resolution: 

Whereas, one of the most efficient means of 
spreading anti-slavery truth, is by the circulation of 
publications which contain that truth; therefore 

Resolved, That ‘ Longfellow’s Poems on slavery’ 
and Mr. O’Connell’s ‘ Letter to the Cincinnati Re- 
pealers’ which has been recently published in a 
cheap form, in our judgment, should be extensively 
circulated, and we recommend that they be placed 
in every family in our respective neighborhoods. 

Voted to adjotirn to 2 o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SEssION. 

Meeting opened by singing. 

‘The resolutions presented by Mr. Firth were then 
taken up, and after some discussion, adopted. 

Mr. May, of the business committee, presented the 
following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That knowing that God’s help and bles- 
sing are with truth and the right, we should never 
feel disheartened, because a multitude does not go 
with us in the anti-slavery cause, but that we should 
labor unremittingly in the slave’s behalf, with re- 
newed faith in the divine promise, that ‘in due sea- 
son we shal] reap, if we faint not.’ 

Resolved, That it especially behooves all the peo- 
ple of the northern States of this Union, to renew 
their vigilance and their efforts het the ad- 

ission of Teves into this repubtict that every 
shadow of doubt that the southern States are about 
to make a last, desperate effort, to effect this object, 
is now removed; and that every consideration of 
freedom and humanity, every hope for the peaceful 
triumph of our cause, calls us to present a firm, un- 
yielding front of opposition to this evil and fatal 
project. 

esolved, That we recommend the appointment 
in each of our towns, of an anti-slavery committee, 
who shal! feel a responsibility in behalf of this cause 
in the town where they live; who shall do, through- 
out the town, the work that needs to be done, wheth- 
er in the circulation of tracts, obtaining signers to 
petitions, or otherwise diffusing light and informa- 
tion as to our anti-slavery duties. 

The above resolutions were adopted, after which 
Mr. Stacy presented the following: 


Whereas, the cause of the slave is pre-eminently 
a christian cause, owned and blessed by God, the 
coinmon Father of all; therefore, 

Resolved, That we feel called upon, by every tie 
of humanity, and our attachment to the Christianity 
of Christ, as he taught and exemplified it, to press 
the claims of the sighing, and benighted, and bleed- 
ing captive to the churches of Worce’ter county } 
and we appeal to them, as lovers of truth and righ- 
teousness, to practise in accordance with their pro- 
fessions, that liberty may be proclaimed to all the 
inhabitants of the earth. 

Voted to adjourn to half-past 6 o’clock. 

Evenine Sessron. 

Meeting opened by singing the hymn, ‘{ am an 
Abolitionist.’ 

The resolution presented by Mr. Stacy was then 
taken up, and made the subject of some very able 
and interesting remarks by him. He portrayed in 
the most vivid colors the condition of our slave pop- 
ulation, and the claims it had upon our churches, 
plainly shewing that, were they true to their profes- 
sion, slavery could live but a little time. 

Col. Fiske, the President of the Society, stated 
ina very few words, very clearly and distinctly, his 
own views in regard to the relation which the 
church and clergy sustain to the anti-slavery cause. 
He considered them obstacles in our way; regret- 
ted exceedingly that such was their position, yet no 
person with a heart in the work of anti-slavery could 
heip but seejit. Some little difference of opinion 
prevailed in regard to the means best adapted to re- 
move, or rather surmount the difficulties that beset 
our path; yet the obstacles were clearly seen and 
felt, and the impression was made if possible still 
deeper upon the hearts of ail present, that their 
cause, is the cause of God; and that all obstruc- 
tions must and will be removed, that the cause must 
triumph. The resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed. 

It was then voted, that the proceedings of the 
meeting be published in the Spy and Liberator} af- 
ter which, the Society voted to adjourn sine die. 


CHARLES WHITE, Rec. See. 





Tue Tastes Turnep. The Richmond Whig, 
speaking of J. Q. Adams &c., uses the fellowing 
language, by which it appears that while Northern 
abolitionists are denouncing, the Southern slavehold- 
ers are praising, the venerable patriot and statesman: 


‘ We believe that the South itself, by a very large 
majority, wishes abolition petitions to be reeeived, 
referred, and reported on. Our wish is so, and that 
the report should come from the pen of Mr. Adams 
himself. We are convinced that his, and hié alone, 
would do justice to the subject, and justice also to 
the Southern people. We wish him to vindicate them 
as we know he would, in the amplest manner—to 
prostrate the abolitionists, as he only can prostrate 
them, while he vindicates himself in Southern es- 
teem, from the unremitted slander of 20 years and 
more. That Mr. A. wishes there was no Slavery is 
certainly trae—but that he is hostile to the abolition- 
ist and their schemes, is just as true.’ 


iF When Southern slaveholders can compliment 
Mr. Adams, is it not time for Northern abdlitionists to 
denounce him ? 


The remains of Rev. Jacob Nicholson, a colored 
clergyman, were fullowed to the grave in Baltimore 
on Monday last by forty blacks, besides men on horse- 
back, and some five hundred colored people on foot. 


Twenty-two persons have died during the last year, 
in Newport, R. I., whose united ages amount to one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-four years, av- 
eraging more than seventy-eight years to each person. 
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BOSTON: 
FRIDAY MORNING, JANUARY 26, 1844. 


Foreign Correspondence. 

By the steamer Britannia, which arrived at this port 
on Sunday afiernoon last, we received several inter- 
esting letters from valued correspondents in England 
and Ireland, some of which we publish in our present 
number. A letter from Exizanetn Prasr, with tie 
correspondence accompanying it, will be giver. to our 
readers next week. Our beloved brother Henry C. 
Waricurt, it appears, has been persuaded to visit Ger- 
many for the restoration of his health on the ‘cold 
water’ plan. May that simple yet wonderful mode 
of treatment prove as efficacious in his case, as it has 
done in a great multitude of other cases! The deep- 
est concern is felt for his welfare by as choice a circle 
of friends in this country as any man was ever hon- 
ored with; and fervent will be their invocations for 
his speedy and perfect recovery. 

Of Ricuanv Attey, we need say nothing. His 
name is now familiar to the friends of Anti-Slavery, 
Peace, and Tee-totalism, the world over. He always 
writes in haste,—for despatch is a comprebensive 
word in his vocabulary,—but never ina feeble or un- 
interesting manner. 

We have already stated that‘ Enwann Searcu’ is 
the fictitious signature of a distinguished inteliect 
near London, whose intelligence, philanthropy, pow- 
ers of observation, and position in society, give spe- 











cial value and interest to all his communications 
Thanking him for his past favors, we solicit a con- 
tinuance of them to any extent that he may find time 
to wield his pen. 





"* Letters from Edward Search. 
Muswe ct Hix, England, Dec. 7, 1843. 
Dear Sir: 

T enclose you a letter I thought I had despatched 

months ago. I send it now, that you may see I had 
not been wholly silent of intention, nor unmindful 
of your exertions in the eause of abolition, 
That which most strikes the mind of men in the 
old country, in connection with your movements, is 
the fact, that men calling themselves ministers of the 
gospel should uphold slavery, and that christian min- 
jsters, so called, should hold men in slavery. It 
strikes us strongly, not that our people are more vir- 
tuous in principle, but because the temptation to sin 
does not exist amongst us in that form, that is, in the 
form of direct personal slavery; but our professional 
religionists are as much the friends and upholders of 
the indirect slavery which exists in this country, as 
yours are of that phase of the abomination which ex- 
ists among you, 

Here it exists in consequence of class legislation. 
Men are not represented, but property is, and certain 
classes of property only; and the rights of the poor 
are held by, legislated for, and the Jaws administered 
by the rich. Atthe most, one man in eight enjoys 
the suffrage, and its exercise is so divided that it can 
be most effectually influenced, so as to give a major- 
ity in the House of Commons to the supporters of the 
aristocracy, who, at all times, have the administra- 
tion of the government in their own hands, and through 
their influence over a majority of the electors, have 
the Crown, or the person who holds it in their keep- 
ing, and the people at their mercy. 

The possessor of the Crown was anciently the 
chief of the mailed Brutes, who were the most success- 
ful destroyers amongst the destructives of their day, 
and possessed his share of the plunder and influence 
in the shape of Jand and serfs: but government in 
England, it may perhaps be said that government in 
all countries, originated in force, which is gradually 
superseded by fraud; and in England since the wars 
of York and Laneaster, the red and the white roses 
were followed by the discovery of the art of printing— 
the spread of the scriptures of the New Testament— 
the Reformation—the verbal recognition in Protes- 
tantism of the right of private judgment in matters of 
religion, followed by the beheading of one tyrant and 
the revolution of 1688 in England, in which we 
cashiered another ; since, and in consequence of these 
things, the aristocracy in England have governed by 
fraud, and the semblance, not the grant of freedom. 

Since these things, the aristocracy, forming as a he- 

reditary peerage one branch of the Legislature, and 
as land-owners returning by influence the majority of 
the so-called * People’s House,’ have gradually shared 
amongst themselves what is here called the Crown 
lands, and have made the possessor of the Crown the 
chief amongst paupers, by pensioning it upon the 
taxes. We pay to the young woman who is now 
Queen, a direct allowance of £387,000 sterling that 
is, 1,925,000 dollars per year! The indirect allow- 
ance is in all probability as much more; for instance, 
the other day, £70,000 were paid for erecting stables, 
dog kennels, &c., only: and all this is over and 
above an enormous allowance and outfit to a young 
German Prince, for coming over and marrying her! 
But then, the aristocracy are thus ‘iberal at the ex- 
pense of the people, ovt of the taxes, and for their 
own benefit; for this enormous amount is spent by 
these young people in useless offices, which ure held 
by these ‘nobles,’ su called, and are filled up by 
themselves and their dependants. To such an ex- 
tent is the Queen a slave in her own palace, that the 
present Sir Robert Peel and his party refused office, 
becnuse she wished, when about to change her minis- 
ters, to retain certain Peeresses, called *‘ Bed chamber 
women,” of her own nomination; and he and his 
party ultimately triumphed. 
The history of the working of the aristocratic prin- 
ciple in this country, if truly given, would present a 
frightful array of facts, and justify you, and all men 
having democratic institutions, to adhere to that form, 
and would fearfully warn you to steer clear of the 
folly of hereditary titles—the unnatural law of primo- 
geniture—hereditary law-makers, and all laws which 
keep women ina state of serfdum, and prevent the 
humanizing influence which they every where exert 
when they possessit. In England, they are treated 
ts chattels, and are made over in marriage as chat- 
tels. heir influence is greatly extending, for soci- 
ety is in advance of institutions, and they have im- 
mensely advanced intellectually and morally within 
ihe last 50 years, and are pressing the lords of crea- 
tion very closely in every branch of intellectual and 
moral science. 

One grea: subject of attention here now is, the ques- 
tion whether the Irish people ought to be at liberty 
to rule themselves, or to be ruled by England. They 
are unreasonable enough, having got nothing from 
the union with England but potatoes, destitution, and 
semi-starvation, to wish to separate, and manage their 
own affairs ; and the English aristocracy, being kind- 
ly intent upon their happiness, say they ought to be 
furced to have a government they hate. Wellington 
and Peel, who, as the instruments of ‘the aristocracy 
in England, manage our affairs, are making Ireland 
bristle with bayonets, and studding it with fortified 
barracks, to convince her that she ought to be happy, 
atid to win her affections. They act upon a large 
scale, just as the Colonel in the following paragraph, 
which I take from the papers of the day, acted upon 
a sinal! scale : 

Mitrrany Pustsamext. This morning (Monday) 
two privates of the Grenadier Guards, Joho Finimore 
and Isaiah Hawkins, underwent corporeal punishment 
in the Sheet-street barracks, Windsor. Parade was 
called as early as half-past 7 o'clock ; a square being 
formed in front of the ag oy the prisuners were 
brought forward by a file of men, and placed in the 
centre, The sentences of the courts-martial held last 
week were thon read by the Adjutant, to the fullow- 
ing effect—t That John Finimore receive 150 lashes, 
and Isaiah Hawkins receive 120 lashes ; * the former 
for having struck his sergeant, as he was coming or 
parade, on the back of the neck, with the butt-end of 
his musket, intending to have strack him on the 
head. This man’s e was aggravated, by his af- 
terward« having declared that he was sorry he had 
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that they talked sedition, and terrified hey Majesty 


subjects. Sedition is a vague word in the mouth of 
the government lawyers, and means anything up 
pleasant to the ruling section of the aristocracy which 
a jury can be persuaded to pronounce as seditioy: 
and in the hope that they shall be able to induce 4 
carefully packed jury to pronounce some dishocysi 
sentences in long speeches, made at different ne, 
ings, and at long intervals of time, to be sedition, 
they have preferred the Bill for conspiracy and sj, 
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rebellion, that they might be destroyed with the sem- 
blance of law. 
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sider of and petition for the repeal of the act of Unin 
—a lawful purpose when peaceably executed. They 
met peaceably, and separated peaceably, having paw. 
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J am, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD SEARCH 


—_—— 
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United States, by you and your friends, | 
the difference there is between the | 
tionists on the spot where slavery | 

he bitterness and violence of the slave- | 
as it were, to be personally wrestled | 
r influence borne up against; and the | 
lition in countries, where personal 

t prevail, and the colored races are not 
p spul tion. We are sensible of the 
to which you are all entitled, and the 

f gratitude which is owing to you; and 


isthe * Martyr Age,’ and remembers 


nd forbearance, earnestness, steady | 


ntinvous exertion of the noble women, 
gainst the brutal violence of the slave- 

nd their friends, in the infancy of the aboli- 
n America, it is peculiarly painful to call 
ich women were refused as delegates 


mbly, assuming to call itself the World’s 


{ 





nd professing to assemble to assert and 
rights of all 


wil! nu 


| 
Springfield, Hlinois, showing the state of | 


and I felt the more interest in reading 


s twenty-four years ago, 1, with 28 


‘amiliea, had determined to emigrate to the | 

i we should have gone to Hlinois, in which 

“ | of our number had purchased land, in- 
vllow Mr. Birbbeck. Fortunately, we de- | 


sending one of our friends, the late | 


to spy out the land, and to report. We 

the eves of a judicious friend before we 

nd the result was, that his reports, the sub- 
fwhich he afterwards published, convinced 
we were not fitted in our then state, for the 
» ite then state, remained where we are, and 
is have done well. It was the effects of sla- 
n the sociul state of the people that, in a 
ee, prevented us, young And ardent as we 
sthen were, and anxious, for political rea- 
leave this country, from 
Two of the sons 


yperating, to 

ning it, and adopting yours. 
nd now deceased, who mainly moved to 
tion, are, I believe, resident in that State, 
zleft this country seven or eight years since, 
pe proved themselves friends to the liberty of 
If they do not, 


what their father was here. 


, and universal freedom. 
not be 

ful to me to read Mr. Ransom's account of 
s in Illinois, and to know that such 
and Birbbeck, who were staunch 


ing 
7 I ‘ r 
freedom here, have not been able to ac- 

Knowing, however, how complete- 
and how lit- 


sacreature of circumstances, 


do ina state of isolation, in a new and 
led country, I yet hold the conviction as 
they did all they could in the cireum- 

sin which they were placed. 
n the letter of Elizabeth Pease, in the same 
feet of the refusal of the Convention 
‘mind, is to call her attention to the spirit of 
, and its injurious and restrictive infla- 


ithe principles of universal equality, and 





Meswece Hitt, Losvoyr. 

topic of international interest here is the 
g abolition of the Corn Laws, and the in- 
eogth of the opinion against all other mo- 
The Anti-Corn Law League is gaining in 

‘ad influence, and is using both effectively.— 
1, which isabout 6 or 7 years old, com- 
rations for the abolition of the laws, 





bit the Importation of corn into this coun- 
' 
' 


hat which our own farmers grow rises to a/ 
‘rvation price, and the landlords whe are our | 

| the lawsmakers, raised their rents in| 

®, and succeeded in making the farmers be- 
“they were the farmer's friends, by compel- 


to buy their corn at a higher price ; | 
| View the fact that, ifthe people had | 
Thus | 
» Starving the irading and agricultural | 


‘iey could not have money to buy. 


the farmers found they were starving 

otection of their landlords. And the 

' this oppressive circuitous cheatery is 
This « 

® extraordinary exertions of this associa- | 
ufactures and traders, called the Anti-Corn 


League j . 
sue, who have sent forth Lecturers and | 


avictlon has been mainly pro- | 


| 


‘he principles of national economy and | 
ee fects of all restrictions are pretly well} 
» ven by our farmers, generally the least | 
The League did their 
» Zealously, and with an ability and | 
After they | 


the artizans and operatives, and to the 
tl and: 


trading classes generally, the wicked- 


nN such lopics. 


aVely 


have rarely been equalled. 


"piety as well as the national impolicy of 
s “) (and net only is bread but cattle and the 
iter 0 ” every kind down to butter, cheese 
“he ©.) they dispatched lecturers into the ru- 


“6 districts, and showed farmers, who are 
Seris of the landlords, and the agriculiural 
are the slaves of both, that the distress 

e ‘nd the starvation of the other arose from 
a > a word which is 
*guise robbery, the robbing of Peter 

. sy... Mt feally, as it operates im this country , 
“EOF Peter to pay rent to themselves, to 


is called * protection’ 


Md by 
®®@ to dj 
D 





h pleasure the letter of Mr. Ran- | 
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which they added the cheatery of guiling the farmers 
into the belief that they robbed Peter for the farmer's 
benefit. The League has lately been proving to the 
farmers, that the monopoly of land is the great evil, 
the monster monopoly. You have the seeds of thix 
evil sown amongst you, for your government is foolish 
enough to sell the fee simple in the land, and to give 
to individuals a perpetual property init, You will ex- 
perience the evils when your country is densely pep- 
ulate d. 


land, which gives it its value. 


It is the residing of men in numbers upon 
It is an element of 
social riches, resulting from the mere aggregation of 
individuals, and the wealth which flaws from the mere 
aggregation of men ouglit to flow into the publie evf- 
fers, to answer the public exigencies. This increase i 
in the value of the land, which is no individual merit, | 
and the mineral riches in the bowels of the earth, 
ought to be retained by all wise governments in their 
hands, for the good of the Commonwealth, to protect 
the orphan, the blind, the imbecile and the aged, to 
muke roads, pave, drain and cleanse towns, erect pub- 
lic buildings, baths, sanatoriums, hospitals, and to ad- 
vance the public good, convenience and health. 

All the advantages resulting from giving the occu- 
pier a fixed interest in the land would be equally 
gained to society, as now by granting leases for 70 or 
100 years, when the increased value of the land, aris- 
ing from increased population, would fall into the 
hands of the State for the good of all, without injury 
to any. Society never dies—individuals do ; and upon 
Thus, with 


honest administration, the living generation would be, 


this principle, governments should act. 


whilst enjoying this life, enriching and improving the 
world for the next. 

It is against the interests of society that wealth, and 
particularly landed property, should be aggregated in- 


to large masses. All the arrangements of society 


THE LIB 


in calling those pre-eminentiy unfortunate, who have 
lost their moral perceptions? But yet, when I reflect, 
Lean hardly feel surprised that those who went out 
so uninfurined, should speedily be caught in the toils 
ofthe enemy. lt proves, however, one fet, wal in 

dubitable clearness, viz. that * Amrenicas SLAVERY 15 
an Inisw questiox,’ and that it is enty by fully in- 
oculating our people with a sevad anti-slavery feel- 
ing, that we can do our part for its final overthrow ; 
and that the spirit is rising here | oced oot tell thee— 
you have bad abundant evidence of it wafted arros 

the Atlantic. One more proof, 

duced a gentleman frow your side of the Atlantic (J. 
B. Newhall) to one of our Royal Exchange meetings 


however. [ inutro- 


He rose to speak, but ere he had time to vpen his lips, 
he was peremptorily challenged from the body of the 
house, relative to his anti-slavery views ; and had he 
not given a clear answer, Ido not think he would 
have been allowed tw proceed. A fact like this speaks 
volumes. It shows that our auditors are drinking 
in something of the spirit which we endeavor, though 
feebly, to infuse into their souls. 

But thou wilt ask, how stands Ireland, deprived, 
as she is, of the right to meet and talk over ber griev- 
ances—her people down-trodden, and yet not allowed 
to commune together. I answer—strong—strong in 
her moral power; gathering strength of a kind that 
her opponents will be powerless to resist. They are 
placing their dependance on guns and swords and 
cannons—she on the moral power of her people. 
They. hope to eftish her just demands by brute force. 
She grows stronger and stronger, as all will grow, 
whether a people or individuals, by basing their 
strength on mind—by opposing moral to physical 
force. Oh, when men have fully learned the truth, 
that the sword, no matter how apparently righteously 
used, is the great oppressor of mankind—when they 





should tend to the separation and diffusion of property, 
as men die off, into smaller streams. A thousare-riv- 


uiets domore to render the land fertile, than one large | 


river; and hundreds of moderately wealthy citizens 
are fur more beneficial to society, than a few enor- 
mously rich, and the many disproportionately poor. 

A poor man of the name of Spencer advocated this 
view some sixty years ago in this country, but was 
prosecuted, and laws were especially enacted for sup- 
pressing his teaching; but the Anti Corn-Law League, 
aided by greater means and greater worldly knowl- 
edge, are doing the same thing, in‘other words, ably 
and argumentatively. They are not only doing this, 
but a great deal more: they are showing the poor how 
to trace the misery they endure to its causes, and they 
are demonstrating that this misery is traceable to the 
selfisiiness of a law-making aristocracy. 

This League has, by setting the good example them- 
selves of liberal subscriptions, and by the instruction 
they have diffused and their activity, succeeded in 
raising large sums of money, which they have expend- 
ed in the way I have mentioned. They have taken 
our largest theatres, and held overflowing meetings in 
them, in which the peop!e have sat for hours, earnest 
andattentive listeners to economical expositions on this 
subject 

Every movement in this country tends to show that 
not only that these laws must be repealed, but that 
our political and social system must be shortly reor- 
ganized. The mind of society is putting forth theo- 
ries of every kind; the upheaving of mind, announc- 
ing new theories, is manifesting itself in all directions. 


Societies for parliamentary reform, for affecting other | 


political and social organizations, are many and active ; 
and the League, which originally was merely founded 
to obtain a repeal of the Corn Laws, has sown the 
seeds of other and far more extensive changes, and the 
members of the League themselves have advanced 
from mere Corn Law abolitionists to fuod law abuoli- 
lionists; then to free trade, then into the abolition of 
all monopolies; and many of the individuals belong- 
ing to that society belong also to others, which seek, 
not merely the repeal ofa particular act of parliament, 
but an organic change, which shall give the people 
the election of their owa law-makers, and through 
the) the making of the laws. Again, there are the 
Owenites and the Fourierites, whoseek still more ex- 
tensive social changes, who oppose the competition of 
trade, and seek to unite men into Communities. The 
Socialist Lecturers, and many of the Chartists, reason 
against the profit mongers, as they term the manufac- 
turers, merchants and traders, and against the usury 
laws, in the same way that the manufacthrers in the 
League reason against the landlords and their rents, 
Yours truly, 


EDWARD SEARCH. 





Letter from Richard Allien. 
Destin, 17th of 12th mo. 1843. 
My Dear Gaxnison: 

Henry C. Wright is going to Graeffenberg ! (the 
great Hydropathic establishment,) and as I know the 
intelligence will be likely to startle many of his 
friends, I hasten to tell thee and them that [ trust 
there are no increased grounds for apprehension on 


the score of his health, but rather the contrary, as 


compared with last year. 
that the humidity of our climate, joined to his great 
exertions, made serious inroads on his frame last au- 
tumn, and had it not been for the extreme care taken 


by our invaluable friend, Elizabeth Pease, in obtaining 


the best medical advice, &c. for him, I fear his resto- 
ration would have been more than doubtful, 
him twice in England, viz. in the spring and au- 
tumn of this year, in my perjodical visits, and thought 
I observed a marked improvement of his health, as 
compared with what it had been when he left us, 
early inthe year. Since he came amongst us again 
this winter, he has caught cold, and a troublesome 
cough has been his frequent attendant. I do not, 
We have 
been trying to make him take care of himself, but 


however, feel much alarmed about him. 


he isa very refractory patient, always thinking of 


* the cause’ and those about him, more than himself. 
His visit to Graeffenberg has been mainly brought to 
a ‘crisis’ by Joseph Poole, who is in delicate health, 
having determined to go, provided he (H, C. W.) 
We saw Henry to-day. He 
says he feels * bad’ about going—that it seems to him 


would accompany hin. 


unnecessary—that he feels strong—almost regrets that 
he came over here at all, bat rather that he had pro- 
ceeded northwards to the Orkney Islands, where there 
is a wide field of labor open; but that as he had to 
visit the Continent, he has, in yielding to the press- 
ing solicitations of his friends to go to Graeffenberg, 
reconciled himself to it, as he can do his work on the 
Continent at the same time, though he would have 
preferred going in the summer. 

I have written pretty fully respecting our valued 
friend, knowing how deeply thou art interested both 
in him and his mission. 1! feel for bim in his sitaa- 
tion. He sees around him a field white even to the 
harvest, in which thefe are few effective laborers, and 
it pains him exceedingly to turn his back, even fora 
short season, on the work. Sulit I feel satisfied it ia 
for the best, and I have every hope, judging from the 
more succegsful resistance of his constitution to our 
humid atmosphere this season than last, tliat in another 
season he will be able to withstand it without mach 
difficulty or imeonvenience. He has increasingly 
wound himself round our hearts ard affections. ,We 
more and more admire the sublimity and importance 
of his mission, and proportionately feel the necessity 
of exercising all the care and authority over htur that 
we can, to restrain his too active temperament, which 
would often hurry him on beyond the bounds of 
prudence, as regards his physical strength. 


I would that 1 could convey to thee some idea of 


the state of things amongst us. [ allude not to Ire- 
land oaly, but to Great Britain also. But I need not 
say thistv thee. Your proceedings in Faneuil Hall, 
on the reception of O'Connell's noble anti slavery 
address, slew that you have a good apprehension of 


Thou art doubtless aware, 


1 met 


| bave arrived at the thorough, heart-felt conviction 
‘that allthe munitions of war are Satan’s peculiar 
weapons—that those who have embraced the blessed 
| doctrines of the Son of Ged cun only raise their hand 
against a brother as they forsake Him, and enlist un- 
der the banners of the prince of darkness—then, 
| and not till then, will the sword of the oppressor be 
| broken. Then, and only then, will the chain of the 
| tyrant fall powerless from his grasp. My only fear 
for Ireland is, that her people may not have imbibed 
| this doctrine in all its moral and religious strength 
} and grandeur; if they had, I would have no fear for 
} them, and would watch the mancuvres of their ene- 
| mies, from day to day, with the delightful and confi- 
| dent feeling, that so sire as truth and justice are real- 
ities, so sure would she eventually sit down under 
her own vine and her own fig tree, where none could 
make afraid. Ihave had very interesting conversa- 
tions with Henry C. W. on the present state of Ire- 





land—on the glorious opening there is for the spread- | 
ing of peace principles; (the moral force doctrine is 
so popular here;) he hopes with me, thata ‘ Father) 
Mathew’ in the peace cause may yet arise, but it is 
evident that he feels England and Scotland to be the 
fiel4s in which he is more peculiarly called to labor. | 

The Anti-Corn-Law League are doing a great 
work in England. [ have been looking over some 
numbers of the ‘League’ to-day, and am delighted 
with the vigor with which they are pursuing their 
fighteous cause. They are now in process of col- 
lecting £100,000 to carry on operations, the £50,000 
collected last year being nearly expended ; and al- 
though their opponents smiled at and ridiculed the 
idea of their proposing so large a sum, yet it is evi- 
dent that it will readily be had. 
will be enabled to beggar and starve the people, is 


How long monopoly 


yet a problem, so powerful is the aristocracy, and so 
sGbservient to them are a large portion of the deluded 
people. 

We watch your proceedings with deep interest, 
and desire to encourage you cordially in your exer- 
The slaveholder has tried 
his worst. He has trampled on that Constitution which 
he professes to revere. He has stricken down that 


right, which even despots allow, the right to petition. 
Such aneect id only the loet ctemggio ela felling ensce 





tions to free the slave. 


Thanks for the spur you have given the Peace 
cause here by one of two of your resolutions at Faneuil 
Hall meeting. MWe want all the encouragement we 
can get. The Glasgow Peaca Society have addressed 
the Repeal Association on their high ‘moral force’ 
position. 

Affectionately thine, 
RICHARD ALLEN. 





The Spirit of Liberty in Scotland. 

In the Glasgow Post of the 23d ult. we find the 
proceedings of a great public meeting of the citizens 
of Glasgow, (called by the Lord Provost,) for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the late inter- 
ference of the Peel Ministry, with the right of public 
meeting and petitioning in Ireland. Among the res- 
olutions adopted were the following : 

‘That it is the constitutional right of British sub- 
jects to meet for the discussion of grievances, and pe- 
tition the Legislature for redress of the same; and 
that all attempts to prevent the free exercise of such 
right is not only at variance with the spirit of the | 
constitution, but a tyrannical encroachment on the 
people’s rights and privileges. 

‘That we regard the physical force suppression of 
the intended peaceful meeting at Clontarf, by the 
Peel Ministry, as an unconstitutional and uncalled for 
interference with the subject, and the sacred right of 
public :neeting and petitioning, entitled to the hearty 
disapprobation of all Reformers.’ 

The speeches delivered on the oceasion were char- 
acterized by great boldness of thought and utterance, 
and remind us of those which were made in the days 
One of the orators—a 
working man—suid, *He could tell the government 
that coercion would never do for a brave and deter- 


of the American revolution. 


mined people ; and that by such means as suppression 
and tyranny, minorities would swell into majorities, 
and no power could resist their onward progress.’ 
Another one said—t When the ministry attempts, as 
it did lately in Ireland, to suppress public opinion, 
by riding roughshod over the liberties of the people, 
it becomes then the sacred duty of every man to 
resist it. (Tremendous cheering.) No government 
ever yet made the attempt, but was in a brief period 
afterwards indignantly driven by popular feeling 
from its seat of power, to seek a refuge wherever it 
could find a hiding place. (Cheers.) From this 
meeting letan alarm be sounded, which will be taken 
up by every city, town and village in the kingdom, 
tll its echoes dying away in the distance be heard 
within the walls of the proud city itself, that the lib. 
erty of the subject is a birthright bequeathed to us 
by cur fathers, and that we never can submit to have 
it wrested from us by the iron grasp of despotism.’ 
(Reiterated cheering ) Another suid, * It is the inter- 
est, as well as the solemn duty, of every man in Eng- 
land and in Scotland to enter his solemn protest 
against this invasion of the constitution. Let the 
good and the just combine to throw the great shield 
of public opinion between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. Let us peaceably, but determinedly, defend 
the sovereign people fromrthis attack upon their rights 
—this attempt to drive them from the stronghold of 
their legitimate power, and to wrench from their 
bands the sceptre of their dignity and freedom.’ (Loud 
cheers.) 


It is cheering to witness this sympathy in Scotland 
for oppressed Lveland,—this just appreciation of the 
right of the people peaceably to ble, to id 
the grievances and disabilities under which they la- 
bor. There never was a more despotic procedure 
than the suppression of the cottemplated meeting at 
Clontarf, by the British government. That mecting 
the people of Ireland had a right to hold; it was 
called in the spirit of peace, and for a lawful object, 
But it was suppressed by military power, fortunately 
without bloodshed, but under circumstances that 








the position of things this side of the Auantic. But I 
cannot allade to the Faneuil Hall meeting without an 
expression of heart-felt sorrow for the position of my 
unfortunate countrymen. Do I use too strong a word 


d io make a frightful miassacre of the Irish in 
evitable. Ireland is now ruled by an absolute despo- 
tism It is of no fofce to say, that O'Connell! still 
finds opportunities to address his countrymen ; fur the 








* monster meetings * have ceased to be held, and he 





ERATOR. 


is on trial as a conspirater against the government. 
The rights of the people are not to be exercised by 
siealth, but assumed and asserted in the broad blaze 
of day. If this cannot be done, except ut the expense 


The Hundred Conventions. 
{CoxéLupen } 
It is a harder thing to be an abolitionist in Southern 
Pennsylvania than in New-England or New-York, 


of their lives, let them suffer a glorious martyrdom, | and harder stili in Sauthern Ohio aod Indiana. In 


rather than yield the point. 

Of all things, despotic precedents are the most dan- 
gerous, and should be met with firmness and courage. 
If it be unlawful for the people of Ireland peaceably 
to assemble for a redress of their grievances, it is 
equally so for the people of England and Scotland. 
If a Repeal meeting may be vivtently suppressed, 80 
may a Chariist mecting—a Suffrage mecting—an an- 
ti-Corn Law meeting. The people of England and 
Scotland, however divided they may be on the ques- 
tion of Repeal, should protest, in thunder tones, 
against this alarming act of tyranny on the part of the 
government. The undaunted friends of freedom in 
Glasgow have set an example of courage and fidelity, 
on this point, which we hope to see promptly ful- 
lowed in every part of the United Kingdom. 





Another Clerical Advocate of Slavery. 

It appears that the Rev. Mr. Bursar, of Lowell, 
has recently delivered a sermon from his pulpit, in 
defence of slavery as a Bible institution! He says, 
‘the subject is ofien alluded to throughout the Bible, 
but slavery is nowhere positively forbidden.’—* That 
the system is allowed in some form, and, in view of 
human nature, (!) and the circumstances of haman ex- 
istence, deemed necessary, is further evident from the 
instructions which are given to regulate it."—* Let the 
relation [of master and slave] continue, but let it be 
under the regulation of Infinite Wisdom and Benev- 
olence’! Under the divine restriction, it may be 
profitable and happy for all concerned. The servant 
may love his freedom from responsibility, and think 
it WA easy way through the world to be led and pro- 
vided for by another’!—*I have not come to these 
conclusions without prayerful investigation ’!—* My 
soul desires to do something for the relief of the poor 
slave’! !—* There is something wrong in our conflict 
with slavery, because we have not been more success- 
ful in our struggle’! 

This impious sermon we have not seen, but gather 
the passages we have quoted above from a keen re- 
view of it, in pamphlet form, by ‘1. W. Scribner, 
M.D.’ which has been published by request of the 
friends of the slave in Lowell, and from which we 
The church 
which can tolerate such a guide and teacher as U. 
C. Burnap demonstrates its utter corruption and hy- 
pocrisy. No one can dispute his claim to belong to 
the * Brotherhood of Thieves,’ 


shall make copious extracts hereafter. 





The Present--Extra. 

We are indebted to our friend W. H. Channing for 
several copies of ‘Tur Presentr—Exrra,’ containing 
an eloquent sketch from his pen of the late Social Re- 
form Convention in this city. These we shall dis- 
tribute judiciously among those who are beginning to 
feel an interest in the various plans for a reorganiza- 
tion of human society. Mr, Channing very happily 
observes— 


‘It is well enough to crack jokes upon these vision- 
aries, to retail scandal at their expense, to predict 
with gipsy foresight misfortunes, to antedate their fail- 
ure, and fill the air with babblement of disparaging 
reports, if one has no betier occupation for idle hours ; 
but he who could look on the manly forms and faces 
of these pioneers of the land of promise, while bearing 
their simple statements, and not feel honor for their 
heroism, and sympathy with their hope, deserves to 
keep through life the apathy of soul which must be 
habitual to him,—deserves to drudge along content, 
amidst the squalid, chaotic, tantalizing, degrading in- 
fluences of existing society.’ 





Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society commenced its sessions in Faneuin 
Hatt, on Wednesday forenoon, and will be continued 
by adjournment three days. The annual report of the 
Managers was recd (and also written) by Edmund 
Quincy. A btrong array of the best anti-slavery spirits 
in and out of the Commonwealth is in attendance. We 
may enumerate the names of Charles C. Burleigh and 
Thomas Earle, of Philadelphia; N. P. Rogers, S. 8. 
Foster, Wendell! Phillips, Abby Kelley, M. W. Chap- 
man, James Boyle, E. D. Hudson, &c. The meeting 
will be held this (Friday) evening, in the State House, 
where it was also held last evening. Particulars next 
week. 





Charles C. Burleigh. 

A very argumentative and eloquent anti-slavery 
lecture was delivered by Mr. Burleigh, on Tuesday 
evening last, in Amory Hall, to a highly intelligent 
and delighted audience. The objections which are 
popularly urged against the abolitionists for their ‘in- 
terference ’ with southern slavery were refuted in a 
masterly manner. It will be seen, by a notice in 
another column, that Mr. Burleigh will lecture in 
Amory Hall, on Sunday forenoon, afternoon and éve- 
ning, ou highly important subjects,which we are sure 
will be treated by him with the highest ability. It 
will repay travelling a long distance to hear this gift- 
ed champion of Truth and Love. We bope to see a 
crowded audience, and especiaily a strong attendance 
on the part of members of the Legislature, in the eve- 
ning, to hear the lecture on Capital Punishment. 





Tee-rotatism. * Easy Nat: or Boston Bars and 
Boston Boys—a tale of Home Trials, by one who 
knows them,’ is the title of a pamphlet which has just 
been published by Reading & Co., 8 State-st., Boston. 
it is ‘expressly designed to show how, from appa- 
rently the most trivial and harmless indulgence in in- 
toxicuting drinks, the unsuspecting and innocent (as 
in the ease of Easy Nat) are gradually led through all 
the incipient degrees of Intemperance, until what 
was at first drunk merely to tickle the palate, is at last 
importunately demanded by a strange and tyrannical 
appetite.’ The several points are indicated which, 
one after another, ‘Easy Nat’ attained and passed: 
‘here Fatsenoop—there, Turrr—and a little be- 
yond, Sepucrion—then Forcery—still farther, Ar- 
sox—and finally, Serr-Munper.’ The work is ded- 
icaled to Moses Grant, of this city, who has for so 
many years been actively devoted to the éanse of 
Temperance. 





He CAN'T TAKE CARE oF HIMSELF. I cut the fol- 
lowing advertisement from the New-Orleans Com- 
merciat Bulletin of 20th Deccember last. {In this sec- 
tion of country, we regard a man of similar ability as 
abundantly able to manage himself, as well as his en- 
gines. How strange that he should be unable to do 
so south of Mason and Dixon's line, where ‘ good En- 
gineers’ ere notso often met with. But hecan’t take 
eare of himself. O, no! Ww. 

OR SALE OR HIRE.—A Negro Man, who un- 

derstands the management of low or high pres- 

sure Steam Engines, v WARRANT him a good En- 
gineer, and would let him go on trial. 

Owners of Steamboats or Sugar Planters wanting 


such an one are requested to call om the subscribers. 
PURVIS & WOOD, 8 1-2 8t. Charles st. 








i> The statement of J. F. A. Calder, rélative to 
his barbarous treatment at the South, together with 
the accompanying documents, from Providence, is 
unexpectedly but unavoidably postponed till next 
week. 








Some $40,000 worth of property have been recov- 
ered from the wreck of the U's: steam frigate Mis- 
souri, at Gibraltar, by divers in sub-marine armor. 


Fatal Affray —The St. Clair (U!.) Banner, of Dec. 
26th, says that Mr. Raybun, of Cvllinsville, in this 


pesmi been stabbed in an affray with Mr. Le- 
men, of St. Clair, and was so severely injured as to 


survive but a few hours. Neither the time, place or 
particulars of the affray are given. Lemen has made 
his escape. 


Messrs. Broadwood, the piano-forte makers, recent- 
ly gave three thousand pounds for three logs of ma- 
hogany, the produce of a single tree. 


the latter State, it is no uncommon thing for rewards 
of some hundreds of dollars to be offered for the heads 
of those persons who make themselves most obnox- 
ious to the slaveholders and their friends, by their zeu! 
and ready earnestness in xiding the escape of fugi- 
tives, who fly to them for aid. The houses of those 
nearest the border are not unfrequently threatened 
with conflagration ; and though I know of no instance 
in which such a threat bas been put into execution, 
yet the slaveholders would have as little difficulty in 
finding tools ready enough to do such abuminable 
work, as they do in procuring those who will track 
with the almost unerring scent cf the bloodhound, the 
footsteps of their flying slaves. The pro-slavery 
laws, both in Ohio and Indiana, but most especially 
in Indiana, are exceedingly severe, and no opportu- 
nity is suffered to escape, where public sentiment 
will permit their infliction, of putting them in force 
against the abolitionists, Slave law is the paramount 
law, the legis legem, and constitutional provisions, or 
principles, to the contrary notwithstanding, all must 
yisld to the tyrant law whieb rivets the chain round 
the limbs of the Southern oppressor, which he vainly 
thinks is only fastened upon the slave. That which 
in Ohio has b tablished by a judicial decision 
in the Van Zandt case, that a man may not obey with- 
out the fear of punishment the law of God and 
common humanity, and give a crust of bread to him 
who is an hungered, and a cup of water to him who 
is athirst, is statute law in Indiana. A man may not 
there, without rendering himself liable to prosecution, 
harbor or feed a fugitive, or even a free colored 
man, or hire him to labor, unless bonds are previously 
entered into for the good behaviour of such person. 
In some places, it is true, those laws are set openly 
at defiance; but in others, there are Shylocks enough 
to demand the penalty. 

It was gratifying to me to find how complete are 
all the arrangements fur aiding those who escape 
from the slave States, on their way to Canada. 
Though not a work which was contemplated in the 
infancy of the enterprise, and one of which we at the 





influence of a corrupt Cliureh, and the deadly batred 
and opposition of a time-serving priesthood. In 
their state of society, thé two last probably can never, 
till anti-slavery has outgrown them, if they continue 
corrupt, or has carried them along ia a purer condi- 
tion, exert such an influence over the people as they 
do in our own more advanced and fixed state of soci- 
ety; fur the anti-slavery faith has taken deep root 
in the hearts of too large a portion of the people, and 
has grown suddenly to too large a staturé to be up- 
rooted by a designing priesthood, whom self-preser- 
vation will rather prompt to follow where the cWarac- 
ter of the people will not permit them to lead. In 
political action, they are perhaps more advanced than 
ourselves. None who are held to be true abolition- 
ists adhere to their old parties, as it is to be feared too 
many of our friends at home do. They hold the man 
unworthy of their suffrages, who is not outspoken on 
the great subject of human rights, and judge of a 
candidate by his life, and not what he may say on 
the eve of an election. In theory our ground is thé 
same, but in practice they are more trie, and are not 
to be seduced from their own party by promises of 
threats. Upon the ‘Church question ’ they have done 
less, and said less than their New-Englund coadjutors, 
but partly because, as [ have already hinted, there is 
less need to do so. As a whole, however, they are, 
I think, less advanced than the East upon thisjpoint. 
The Church has not been so thoroughly sifted, and 
its rottenness so fully exposed. But this though gen- 
erally true, is not universally. The Orthodox Friends 
in Indiana have divided, because of the pro-slavery 


character of the old Society, and are now known by . 


the distinguishing appellations of ‘ Bodyites,’ and 
‘ Anti-Slavery Friends.’ The Hicksites in that State 
are no better than the Bodyites; and there seems to 
be a spirit at work in their body which will soon cause 
a division among them also. With the anti-slavery 
character of the Covenanters, no faulf, it seems to me, 
can be found. I would that all the abolitionists of 
the country were upon the same high ground, and 
added to it their present zeal and activity, the ques- 
tion of dissolution or abolition would be soon brought 
to an issue. Thousands of these people who will 
fellowship stavery neither in Church nor in State, 
dwell in Ohio and Western ‘Pennsylvania, They 


should not, however, be taken into the account, when 
a 





North know little from experience, it has b now 
on the slave border an efficient anti-slavery instru- 
mentality, and an important, as well as very onerous 
work. The slaves themselves have means of infor- 
mation, to some extent, and friends about them in the 
slave States, both which put them in the way of 
watching those on the other side of the border, who 
will forward them by various methods and avenues, 
and swell the number of fugitives from democratic 
oppression to monarchical freedom and protection. 
It is difficult, and indeed impossible, to estimate the 
number who yearly escape; itis probably generally 
under-estimated. The line of the slave-land along 
the border of the free is almost depopulated of slaves, 
the difficulty of keeping them is so great, where the 
facilities of escape are so many, that few attempt it. 
I heard of some instances where planters, along this 
border, had lost their whole stock. We were our- 
selves, in our hasty journey, continually coming upon 
the tracks of these poor creatures, sometimes convey- 
ed singly by the friends, sumetimes in large compa- 
nies, and occasionally one less fortunate, who alone 
and unaided had pursued up to the point we heard 
of him, his painful journey. At one time, we were 
just behind a company of twenty, who had been scat- 
tered, like a covey of partridges by the huntsman, by 
men who had followed them many miles into India- 
na, all armed to the teeth with pistol and bowie- 
knife, and ready to shoot down, like jawful game, 
any of the terrified victims whom they might over- 
take. They came upon one who had in his back the 
buckshot fired at him by one of those ruthless vil- 
lains. Atone village, there arrived the same night 
with ourselves, a poor fellow, both of whose legs 
were gone, who was from the extreme South West, 
aud had by some means escaped dnd come up the 
river by steamboat in concealment, and was then cor- 
veyed through the State by friends. A woman ar- 
rived also at the same time. with ourselves at another 
village, who but two days before had escaped from 
her mistress, by whose own hand the poor creature's 
back was so lacerated with the whip, that she could 
not turn in the wagon in which she rode, without an 
involuntary groan; and yet, in this condition, was it 
absolutely necessary that she should be burried on- 
ward! But all the instances we heard of were not of 
this painful character. Atthe house of a friend where 
we stopped, the family had recently been awakened 
in the dead of night by a party who syng beneath 
their windows a hymn, of which this verse gives the 
character : 
* Our bondage it shall end, 
By and by, by and by ; 
Our bondage it shall end, 
By and by ; 
And our sorrows have an end,— 
We'll no more to slavery bend, 
Since the white man is our friend, 
We'll go on, we'll go on.’ 

They were a company of fugitives, on theif way, 
under the guidance of a white friend, to a freer land. 
Many touching and interesting incidents were given 
us by those who are often calléd upon to assist these 
wanderers, One friend alone has given aid to nearly 
a thousand within a few years past. I am sometimes 
ashamed of the noisy anti-slavery of some of our 
Eastern people, who make not, and never have made 
any sacrifice worth the calling so, and contrast their 
lives with those of some of our Western friends, who 
have been obliged as abolitionists to bring all they 
had to the altar. 


The great distinction between the abolitionists of 
the West, and the majority of those with us,—the 
old organizationists,—is their political action. They 
all belong to Liberty party—a Liberty party differing 
from that of the East, as I before said, hoth in its in- 
ception and its guiding principles now. It is only 
their political anti-slavery instriméntality; and not 
the developement of all their anti-slavery character. 
In the meetings of their societies, the great end and 
aim of our enterprise id kept constantly in view, asa 
great moral and religious work,—the abolition of 
chattel slavery. Liberty party there receives no con- 
sideration. But in political caucuses and gatherings, 
this machinery is created and put in motion. They 
‘are careful to keep the main work, wherein all may 
engage, clear and distinct from those instramentali- 
ties, whether political or ecclesiastical, in which a 
part only may feel it their duty to enlist. In short, 
they have not; as the Liberty parfy hére has done, 
merged all their anti-slavery feeling and action in that 
party. Nor hag theré any feeling of religious bigo- 
try or seetarian jealousy] intermingled with, or given 
direction to the desire to carry out their anti-slavery 
principtes at the ballot-box, except perhaps here and 
there in a single individual. As a genéra! rule, there 
is nothing among them of the spitit of * new organi- 
zation,’ and but little knowledge, even, among a large 
majority, of the existence of any such spirit in others. 
The true abolitionist tn the West, if he act politically, 
is a Liberty party man; in the East, to belong to that 
party, exposes one to the suspivion,—though not al- 
ways justly,—of being ‘new ofganized,’ and of a 
want of truth, from the fact of his being associated 
with certain men who have once betrayed the slave 
and his friends, in his anti-slavery principles. This 
very strong distinction exists, and should, I think, 
be borne in mind when Liberty patty as a whole is 
referred to. ; 

Western abolitionism, thea, and Eastern ‘ old organ- 
ized,’ are, I think, as nearly identical in character 
as, under the differing circumstances of the two peo- 
ple, they can be at this day. Their experiences and 
trials are different from ours, and in some sense more 
painful. But they have not been called upon; and J 
think they never will be, to go througli the or- 
deal, by which it has been our lot to be tried, of 
the treachery of professed friends; of the baneful 





considering the fruits of the present movement, as 
their testimony was made long before it commenced . 
Many of them, however, are technical abolitionists, 
and the whole force of their influence and activity is 
given for the slave. From the Rev. Dr, Willsan, the 
head of a Theological Seminary in Alleghany city, 
Pennsylvania, down to the humble clergyman of a 
small country parish, we have received from them as- 
sistance and encouragement. But the new Wesleyan 
church is the legitimate product of the anti-slavery 
movement, and, so far as I know, is entirely true ; 
at least, so far as personal intercourse with some of 
its members has taught me. I have not found it to 
be wanting ina consistent course of action, either 
ecclesiastically or politically. A movement was, I 
understood, ¢orimerticed among the Presbyterians on 
the ‘ Western Réserve’ in Olio, sometime during 
the last summer; but the result, if it had any, I have 
never learned. The Church, as a whole, is as cor- 
rupt as our own; and it is only needed that efficient 
and faithful laborers should be sent into the field to 
expose its corruptions, to bring the people upto a 
true standard upon this subject. The battle will not 
be so long a one, nor so arduous, for the slave, in the 
West, as it has been in New-England, for it only 
needs that the truth shall be spread before them, at 
least in Ohio,—and Indiana will, ere long, I think, be 
in the same recipient state, to carry the people for 
anti-slavery. God speed the day, when ‘the sun 
shall not rise upon’ a tyrant, nor set upon a slave.’ 

Hastily and very imperfectly has this review of 
the ‘Hundred Conventions’ been written. Shall 
it convey to’your readers any clear idea of what the 
work was, and how it was accomplished, of the 
trials, the duties, and the sacrifices of western aboli- 
tionists, and of the peculiar characteristics of western 
anti-slavery, which all go to make up the aspect 
which our cause now wears there, my wish, and [ 
presume your own, will be fulfilled. 

8. H. GAY. 





i> A typographical error, obscuring the sense, oc- 
curred in friend Gay's first number on the Hundred 
Conventions. In the paragraph beginning * My view, 
&c. atthe bottom of the first column, for practical, 
read partial, 
= Ea 


NOTICES. 


SUNDAY LECTURES. 

Cuas. C. Borteien, of Philadelphia, will deliver 
three Lectures at Amory Hall, on SUNDAY next, 
(Jan. 28,) commencing at the same honors with the 
meetings in the various churches. The subjects of 
the Lectures will be as follows - 

Morning—Curistianity a Gospet—wny ts iT 
CALLED sucH? y 

Afternoon—Tue Curistian MODE OF TREATING 
Enemies. 

Evening—Captirat Poyisument. 

The public aré isivited to attend. 














ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATIO N 
The Lecture on Tuesday evening, Jan. 30th, at 
= Smith School Room, will be delivered by Henry 
app. ~ 
Subject—Phiiosophy of Reform. 
To commence at 8 o’élock, precise 


ly. 
CHAS. A. BATTISTE, Sec. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


An Anti-Slavery Convention will be held in At- 
tleborough, Mass.,on Wednesday, the 3ist inst., at 
the West Parish meeting-house, (Mr. Bailey's,) to 
commence at 10 o'clock, A. M. Will probably con- 
tinue two or more days. 

Friends of the slave, at home and abroad, without 
distinction of patty, mame or sect, ate invited to at- 
tend, that by a free discussion we may ascertain what 
daties develve on us of the North in relation to south- 
ern slavery. 


Attleborough, Jan. 22d, 1844. 





SOCIAL REFORM. 

A Social Reform Convention will be holden in 
Milford, N. H., on SATURDAY SUNDAY, Feb. 
3d and 4th. John A. Collins, Mrs. Rose from N. York, 
and other speakers, will be present. Let there be a 
full attendance. 





A CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF SO- 
CIAL REFORM, 
To ge Hep at Concorn, N.H. 

The friends of the Social Re-organization of So- 
ciety, through the instrumentality of Communities, 
propose to hold a Convention in the Court-House 
in Concord, N. Hj on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Feb. Gth, 7th and 8th. 


————L—L—L—— — 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A NEW work on CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—By 
Cuarces Sreak—and for sale by him at 24 Lon- 
don-street, and at 25 Cornhill, 
It contains a vatiety of thrilling and instructive an- 
capital 





ecdotes ; all the in every State 
in the Union; anda from O'Connect on the 
subject. Also, sev instances of the execution of 
the iswocest. Facts are drawn from history and ob- 
servation, and thé entire scripture nd has been 
examined. The work is embel with a fine en- 


graving.—Price 50 cents. 


NOTICE. 


jan. 26. 





¥ an Act of the of this Common- 
wealth, at itd session, my naare has been 
changed from A. Macon — Macon eee | 
Allen. , therefore, al! persons who 

have occasion to address me, will employ the latter 





appellation for that PUrPO#e + CON B. ALLEN. 
Boston, Jan. 26, 1844. Qwis 
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See 
THE LIBERATOR. 
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From the New-York Tribune. 
TRUE DIGNITY. 
BY [aveusTUS sNoDGRASS. 
There is an outward splendor, which 
Deceives the simple—ofi the wise, 
Who dream that ‘neath a covering rich, 
The Dignity of Manhood lies, 
Forgetting that the outward state 
May cloak both foolishness and sin, 
While all that maketh Manhood great, 
Gleams like a polished gem within! 


The love for Truth—the will to do— 
An aim unbending, though it seem 

Unto the multitude untrue, 
Or but the madness of a dream, 

Which fears nor Force, nor Scorn, nor Jest, 
But rushes onward to the goal, 

He who thus bears with dauntiess breast, 
Doth wear that jewel in his soul! 


He who, self-wise—at Wisdom frowns, 


And scorns the Thought he ne'er possessed, 


Tho’ men shower on him fav ring crowns, 
Is but a foolish slave at best— 
A slave to error—captive bound ; 
Who, groping in the shades of night, 
Looks on the darkness wild around, 
And calls the rayless blackness light! 


Our being is an endless strife— 
A ceaseless search for hidden things, 
And he best knows the ends of life, 
Who spreads on high the boldest wings ; 
Who breaks the chains which Custom binds 
Around the struggling limbs of Man, 
And for the future, Labor finds, 
In reaping what his Thought began! 


The men of Action—they who toil, 
While multitudes around them play, 
And by their ignorance despoil 
The free gifts of the blessed day— 
These are the men whose earnest Thought, 
Filled with the greatness of their strife, 
And of the Blessings to be wrought, 


Bears the true dignity of Life ! 


Before them spreads a rayless light, 
And shadows mocking fill their way ; 
Behind them gleams a flashing light, 
Which brings the Fullness of the Day ! 
Old thoughts, long worn as trusty chains, 
Before the bright-winged Spirit fly, 
While songs of Hope fill all the plains, 
And cheers of gladness reach the sky ! 


The health of Life—the Sun—the air, 
Are free gifts unto all Mankind : 

But who win a gift more rare— 
The treasured Fullness of the Mind— 


Must watch, and toil, and struggle long— 


With sackcloth gird his restless soul— 
And dare, tho’ ‘gainst bim rise the Strong, 


To rush where'er the strife-wuves roll ! 


Truth, valor, firmness, make the Man; 

With these, the weakest shall be strong ; 
Por since the changing world began, 

This trath hath triamphed full and tong : 
Where’er thy Fortune casts thy way— 

Tf thou hast learned, and fearless fought, 
Thou'lt in thee bear the light of Day, 

And triumph in a noble Thought! 


TAE BEGGAR. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

A beggar through the world am I, 
From place to place | wander by ; 
Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me, 
For Christ's sweet sake and Charity ! 
A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 

Old oak, give me,— 
That the world’s blasts may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below, 

And firm set roots unmoved be. 


Some of thy stern, unyielding might, 

Enduring still through day and night, 

Rude tempest-shock and withering blight. 
That I may keep at bay 

The changeful April sky of chance, 

And the strong tide of circumstance,— 
Give me, old granite grey. 


Some of thy mournfulness serene, 
Some of thy never-dying green, 
Pot in this scrip of mine,— 
That grief may fall like snow-flakes light, 
And deck me in a robe of white, 
Ready to be an angel bright,— 
O sweetly mournful pine. 


A little of thy merriment, 
Of thy sparkling, light content, 
Give me, my cheerful brook,— 
That I may stil! be full of glee 
And gladsomeness, where’er I be, 
Theugh fickle faith bath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook, 


Ye have been very kind and good 
To me, since I have been in the wood: 
Ye have gotte nigh to fill my heart: 
But good bye, kind friends, every one, 
I've far to go ere set of sun; 
Uf all good things | would have part, 
The day was high ere I could start, 
And so my journey's scarce begun. 


Heaven help me! how couid I forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet, 
Some of thy modesty, 
That flowers liere as well, unseen, 
As if before the world thou'dst been, 
O give, to strengihen me! 


BIDE YOUR TIME. 
I. 
Bide your time !—the morn is breaking, 
Bright with Freedom's blessed ray— 
Millions from their trance awaking, 
Soon sbull stand in stern array. 
Man shall fetter man no longer, 
Liberty shall march sublime : 
Every moment makes you stronger— 
Firm, unshtinking, bide your time ! 


i. 
Bide your time—one false step taken, 
Perils all you yet have done ; 
Undismayed—erect—unshaken— 
Watch, and wait, and all is won. 
‘Tis not by one rash endeavor, 
Men or States to greatness climb— 
Would you win your rights forever, 
Calm and thoughifyl, bide your time ! 


it. 
Bide your time—your worst transgression 
Were to strike, and strike in Vain ; 
He whose arm would smite Oppression, 
Must not need to smite again ! 
Danger makes the brave man steady— 
Rashness is the coward’s crime— 
Be for Freedom's battle ready, 
When it comes—but, bide your time! 


SCATTER THE MORAL SEED. . 
Fling, fling the wayside seed, : 
Give it a firm God-speed : 


What though more tempting foliage round it shoot? 


Thy hope hath reached its goal, 
If one wayfaring soul 


Pluck healing virtue with the wholesome frait. 





MISCELLANY. 


From the Oberlin Evangelist. 
A Christian Spirit, What is it? 


How many cant phrases there are in the religious 
world, which have no definite meaning attached to 
them. To this class belongs the phrase at the head 
of this article. It is in every ye mouth, yet who 
knows what is meant by it? ‘That man does not 
manifest a Christian spirit? says one. Another ex- 
claims, on a different occasion, ‘ That's the Chris- 
tian spirit?’ What do they mean? Is it some 
particular quality which is seen in the one, and not 
seen in the other? What is that quality? Is it 
love, or kindness, or meekness, or patience, or amia- 
bility, or sympathy, or hamanity, or forgiveness, or 
intense emotion? If it is some one of these, which 
is it? and what are the rest to be called? If kind- 
ness constitutes the Christian spirit, what is meek- 
ness? Or if patience is the quality entitled to that 
name, what shall we call humanity ? 

If I mistake not, the usual idea attached to these 
words is that gentleness or sweetness of mind which 
never speaks harshly, nor uses any severity In mea- 
sures or manners, Much, by the way, of this stamp, 
which passes for the Christian spirit, is mere natu- 
ral amiability, often greatly in the way of the true 
exhibition of the Christian spirit. According to 
this view the Christian spirit isa definite, single 
quality. ; : 

Others attach a more extended signification to 
the words in question, but still confine them to the 
claes of softer traits in the Christian character. Both 
these notions, we think, are erroneous, 

1. The Christion spirit is not exclusively some 
one quality. It is not kindness simply, nor gentle- 
ness, nor patience, nor forgiveness. It is not resig- 
nation only, nor humility, But it is that spirit or 
state of heart which is suited to the circumstances, 
in which at any given time, we are providentially 
placed. Under injuries, for example, meekness is a 
Christian spirit; under intense personal suffering, 
patience is a Christian spirit; towards a wrong-doer 
who is penitent, forgiveness is a Christian spirit. 
Kindness to the poor, sympathy with the distressed, 
and condescension to the degraded, are all various 
exhibitions of this spirit. In order however toa 
full development of the Christian spirit, all the gra- 
ces and virtues should cluster, like a halo of bright- 
ness, around the particalar quality, which, for the 
time being, is prominent. 

The individual, then, who does as Christ would 
have him to do in the various conditions and emer- 
gencies of life, manifests a Christian spirit. In oth- 
er words, it is the spirit which is appropriate to our 
circumstances, 

When pursuing the even tenor of every day life, 
and no one quality is called into prominence, the 

‘hristian spirit is that pervading influence, or as 
the pious Fletcher would term it, that recollected 
state of mind, which guards the lips, controls the 
countenance, molds the expression, moves the limbs, 
girds the Joins, and, in a word, brings into subser- 
viency to Christ the demeanor, the walk, the habits, 
and the very instincts of the being. It is that pre- 
sence in the soul which makes the Christian’s face 





to shine, with a felt but inexpressible and unearthly | 


radiance. 

1. We are now prepared to affirm that the Chris- 
tian spirit is not confined to the gentl>r traits of 
Christianity. This isa plain inference from the ac- 
count we have given of this spirit. If it is the ex- 
ercise of a state of mind appropriate to our circum- 
stances, we have only to alluce to some particular 
circumstances in which Christians are liable to be 
placed, to establish the second position. 

Christians are often placed where it is necessary 
to act, and to act decidedly, in relation to church 
members who persist in known error or in heinous 
sin. What is the appropriate exhibition in this case ? 
Patience would not suffice, sympathy would not be 
right, forgiveness would not be admissible, meek- 
ness would be entirely out of place, gentleness of 
manner and language would be inefficient if not 
absolutely hurtful. What then is indispensable ? 
The spirit of indignant rebuke. There are other ca- 
ses in which the spirit of abhorrence is appropriate ; 
others in which the spirit of denunciation is demand- 
ed. These are all stern, harsh exhibitions of char- 
acter, but if they are demanded they are the Chris- 
tian spirit. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
these qualities never stand naked and alone in the 
true Christian. Although severity or indignation 
may be for the time being conspicuous, yet it will 
ever be eurrounded with a galaxy of heavenly vir- 
tues, in whose sweet light it will appear a vastly 
different thing from that bitter severity of fioreo and 
fiery indignation with which the mere moralist cas- 
tigates vice. The spirit then which judges, con- 
demns, denounces, and exposes, may be the Chris- 
tian spirit, as well as that gentler temper which for- 
gives, sympathizes, endures, submits. The sons of 
thunder may breathe the Christian spirit no less than 
the sons of consolation. David eviaced the Chris- 
tian spirit as much in twanging the battle bow 
string, as in touching the chords of his golden harp; 
Paul as much in threatening the Corinthians with 
‘sharpness, according to the power which the Lord 
had given him to edification,’ as in breathing out 
his ‘heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel.’ 
Luther had no less of the Christian spirit than Me- 
lancthon, though the latter was as amiable as a 
South Seh Islander, and the former as stern asa 
Roman warrior. 

Let us turn now for a moment to some of the de- 
cisions which pass current in the religious world. 
‘Such a minister does not manifest a Christian spir- 
it’ Why? He rebukes sinners—even church mem- 
bers. ‘ Abolitionists have not a Christian spirit’ 
Why ? They denounce the slaveholder and exclude 
him from the communion table. ‘McDowall had 
not a Christian spirit? Why? He exposed the li- 
centiousness of ministers and professors of religion, 
and started the guilty slumbers of the Church, pil- 
lowed on the harlot’s breast. Every pioneer in re- 
form has been charged with an unchristian spirit, 
because from his position he has been compelled to 
warn, exhort, reprove and rebuke the inert and 
sluggish mass of professed Christians who stood or 
rather laid right in the track of the desired reform. 
And, indeed, with such views of the Christian spir- 
it, no reform can ever be set on foot without in- 
volving its advocates in the odium of an unchristian 
spirit. 

We must consider whereof we affirm, we must 
have clear views of things and phrases too, if we 
would not be found guilty of confounding the most 
solemn distinctions, and fall into the condemnation 
of those who charged our blessed Lord and Saviour 
with having a devil—an unchristian = ae 





From the N. Y. Sun. 
The Rights of Woman. 


The Senate of Tennessee has passed a bill, by a 
very large majority, to secure to married women the 
use and enjoyment of their own property. A_simi- 
lar law, we think, has been passed in Louisiana, 
Mississippi; and Maryland. For several years, 
Judge Hertel, of this city, brought the subject be- 
fore the Legislature, and sustained it with great 
zeal and ability. A bill, we believe, passed one 
house, and slept in the other, and we hope some one 
of our city delegation will collect the documents, 
and have the matter in charge. It is time to do 
justice to the unprotected—to the widow and the or- 
phan. This is no question of gallantry, as some in 
the South have termed it, and urged its adoption, it 
is one of strict equity. It is proposed to give to the 
wife the weer control of her own estate after 
marriage which she had before—it is intended to 
prevent her property passing out of her hands by the 
operation of law, without her consent. It is a mea- 
sure which can injure no one; it takes from no man 
anything belonging to him, and secures to the wife 
the property which she possessed before marriage ; 
and which-never should be made liable for a hus- 
band’s debts; and such a law, rightful in itself, 
would prevent the ruinous consequences of unguard- 
ed speculation, and probably save the wife, the hus- 
band, and children from starvation. A woman is 
seldom if ever consulted by her husband in his spec- 
ulating and probably wild prospects; why, there- 
fore, should her property be sacrificed to pay his 
losses? Why should the law compel her to sur- 
render her private resources, ner possessions before 
marriage—the legacy probably of her parents, to 
meet the liabilities of her husband ? There is sound 

licy also in ing such a law—a man may not 
* wealth of credit himself, and yet be may re- 
ceive credit liberally, from the conviction, that if 
he has no property, his wife has, and that property 
can be seized to pay his debts. Again,such a law 
would be an effectual check on fortune hunters—on 
those moustachoed dandies who marry to better 
their own condition, and calculate upon their wife’s 
fortune to sport a curricle and pair, visit the clubs, 
and lose a cool thousand occasionally at Fare. In- 
dependent of the expediency and iety of such 
a law, it is called for by dictates of humanity and 
justice, wronging no one, and. carrying out @ do- 
mestic policy as well as a conservative principle; 


at the same time we are free to confess, in order to 
check unnecessary extravagance on the part of the 
wife, that a provision should be introduced in the 
law, requiring the sanction of the husband to diad 
him in the payment of the debts of the wife. 





Faithful Preaching. 


The Prince of Wales, upon visiting Ireland, so 
timed his voyage as to reach Dublin on a Satarday. 
His arrival was not unexpected to the populace, and 
every arrangeinent had been made for bis proper re- 
ception in the capital of the Emerald Isle. If grati- 
fying to the people, his enfree was any thing but 
pleasant to the church, the dignitaries of which were 
totally unprepared to preach before his Majesty on 
the following day. The Prince made known his in- 
tention of attending the services of the Lord Bishop, 
who politely returned for answer, ‘a sudden indis- 
position.’ Others, lower down in the establishment, 
as readily, and it was thought as cheerfully, declined 
the royal invitation. At last an humble curate ten- 
dered his services, which were graciously accepted. 
He took tor his text, ‘ Ye must be born again,’ etc. 
After an earnest statement of the reasons for the 
necessity of a new birth as insisted upon by our Sa- 
viour, he turned to the Prince, and with thrilling ef- 
fect exclaimed, ‘and you, your Majesty, unless you 
become the willing subject of the Prince of Peace, 
you cannot eoter the kingdom of heaven!’ With 
these words, the faithful servant of a heavenly King 
closed as effective a discourse as perhaps was ever 
heard. The Prince returned, without pageantry, 
from the chapel to his residence. The affair sub- 
sided, and nothing more was thought of Prince or 
curate, in this connexion, until a few years after, 
when the Bishop of Dublin died. The Prince, then 
King I believe, was interceded in behalf of an emi- 
nent divine for the vacant Bishoprick. ‘Tut, tut, 
tut!” said his Majesty ; ‘ where is that faithful curate 
that preached before me when [ visited Ireland?” 

‘O, please your Majesty, he wil] not answer for so 
high a department in the church,’ 

*Tut, tut, he will answer! He shall answer! !— 
He is the only man amongst you all that ever dared 
to look me in the face, and say, ‘And you, your 
Majesty, must likewise repent, or you cannot enter 
the kingdom of God. 





From the London Examiner, 
Right and Wrong in the Abstract. 


Atthe Covent Garden meeting, (London,) Mr. 
Cobden observed— 

‘ Mr. Baring tells us that he admits our principles 
to be true only in the abstract, i. e., that his own 
principles are untrue in the abstract. (A laugh.) 
Did you everhear ofa father teaching his child to 
obey the ten commandments in the abstract? (A 
laugh.) Did you ever know the pleato go down at 
the Old Bailey, after a verdictof guilty—*’Tis true 
I stole the handkerchief in the abstract’? [A laugh ] 
Is monopoly an abstraction? If it be, then I have 
done with Mr. Baring and his election. But it pre- 
sents itself in a bodily shape, in the form of certain 
monopolists, who diminish one half of the supply of 
our sugar, and take a large slice off every loaf that 
is brought to our table: Vow, that is no obstruction.’ 

We differ from Mr. Cobden, It seems to us that 
taking a large slice from every loaf is a decided ab- 
straction in the strictest sense of the word. The 
Corn-law folks are addicted to abstractions in every 
way. They abstract from the industry and the food 
of the people. Their principle is to abstract all they 
can. 

The question is not, as Mr. Cobden puts it, wheth- 
er the pickpocket will say, ‘’Tis true | stole the 
pocket handkerchief in the abstract.’ The pickpock- 
et says, ‘’Tis true I abstracted the pocket handker- 
chief, but no one can respect more than I do the com- 
mandment which forbids stealing—that is to say, as 
a general principle, and in the abstract; but there 
are circumstances to which that rule cannot be prac 
tically applied, especially where long habits to the 
contrary have been formed, and the usage of ab- 
stracting established against the abstract principle 
of honesty.’ 

Every one admits the foree of the commandments 
in the abstract. [tis inthe application only that 
the disobedience begins, and ends, 

‘T'o say that a principle is good in the abstract, but 
not applicable, is saying in plainer and shorter terms 
that it is good for nothing. A principle only fit for 
suspension, must be like a man only fit for hanging. 
Orlando’s horse, which had every good quality that 
a horse could have, and only the one fault of being 
dead, is the type of excellent abstract principle, not 
capable of application. 





Horrible Scene---The Latter Day Saints. 


On Thursday, the 23d of November, a frightfut 
occurrence took place at Crewe, in Chesnire, which 
has caused the liveliest emotions of pity, anger and 
surprise throughout the whole of that now populous 
neighborhood. It is well known that the Grand 
Junction Railway Company have erected immense 
works at Crewe, and have in their employment be- 
tween 400 and 500 workmen. Among these are 
men of all shades of religious opinions, and some of 
them are Mormonites, better known as ‘latter day 
saints.’ 

The priest of the order is a blacksmith, of the 
name of Cartwright, and among the devotees is a 
fanatic named Pugmire, also a smith, or engineer. 
The latter was married to a respectable woman of 
about 30 years of age, who had borne him three 
children, and was within three months of her next 
confinement. She had steadily refused to adopt the 
fanatical opinions of her husband, and much alter- 
cations had ensued in consequence. Worn out, 
however, with his repeated solicitations and his con- 
tinued declarations that unless she submitted to be 
baptized into the order she would be eternally lost, 
she declared her intention to one of her neighbors 
to obey her husband’s wishes, being satisfied, as she 
said, that unless she did so, she should never have 
any more peace with him. 

On Thursday, the 23d ult. at eight o’clock at night, 
the poor worn-out creature was taken by her hus- 
band and the blacksmith priest, down to the river 
below the works, and denuded ofall her clothing, ex- 
cept a small flannel singlet, and, notwithstanding 
her interesting situation, these wretched fanatics, 
after mutterring some incantation, plunged her into 
the stream. The night was dreadfully cold and dark, 
and in consequence of the late heavy rains, the river 
was running ata great rate, and was much higher 
than ordinary. 

The priest, having hold of her naked arm, unfor- 
tunately let go his grasp, and the current running 
like a mill race, immediately carried her away, and 
it being pitch dark she was instantly overwhelmed 
and drowned! The husband walked home with the 
greatest deliberation and nonchalance, and told his 
neighbors what had occurred; and after seating bim- 
self ina chair, rolled himself in a flannel, and de- 
clared his conviction ‘that it was the will of God 
that she should be drowned,’ adding ‘ that it was the 
weakness of her faith that caused it, bat that he was 
now satisfied that she was in glory.’ 

Capt. Winby, of the Crewe station, and other 
parties, hearing of the sad occurrence, immediately 
‘rushed down the river, and after some time discov- 
ered the body of the unfortunate woman ina bend 
of the river, about two hundred yards distant from 
the spot where she was immersed, but life was quite 
extinct. She was in a state of perfect nudity, with 
the exception of the slight singlet, and her clothes 
were found upon the bank where she had put them 
off previous to her calamitous immersion. 

A coroner’s inquest has been held upon the body, 
and the jury having returned a verdict of manslaugh- 
ter, (ought it not to have been murder?) the husband 
and blacksmith priest have both been committed to 
Chester Castle to take their trial. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a preacher of this 
act, while baptizing « disciple, was carried away dy 
the flood and drowned, the other day, in the river at 
Handsworth, Woodhouse, near Sheffield. 

Talk of romance, indeed! Why, the every day 
occurrences of life present appalling realities, which 
set at naught the wildest creations of fiction. 





From the Warsaw Signal 
The Mormon Prophet and the Greek Psalter. 


We lately heard a story, which, while it may 
make us mourn over the depravity of human nature, 
serves to show, among many similar facts, the low 
artifices and cunning tricks to which the Mormon 
Prophet will resort, in order to show the gullibility 
of his followers. ‘The story is in this wise, and can 
be substantiated by respectable witnesses: 


Some time since, Professor Caswell, late of Kem- 
per Coll near St. Louis, an Episcopal clergyman 
of reputation, being about to leave this country for 
England, paid a visit to Smith and the Saints, in or- 
der that he might be better able to represent the im- 
posture to the British people. ig 

It so happened that the Professor had in his pos- 
session a Greek Psalter of great that had 
been in the family for several red years. This 





book, asa relict of antiquity, was a curiosity to any 

















one—but to some of the Saints who happened to see 
it, it was a marvel and a wonder. Supposing its or- 
igin to have been as ancient, at least, as the Proph- 
ev’s Egyptian mummy, and not knowing but the 
Professor had dug it from the bowels of the same 
sacred hill in western New-York, whence sprung 
the holy Book of Mormon, they importuned him to 
allow * brother Joseph’ an opportunity of translating 
it! 
The Professor reluctantly assented to the propo- 
sal, and, accompanied by a nuinber of tie anxious 
brethren, repaired to the residence of the Prophet. 
The remarkable book was handed to him. Joe took 
it—examined its old and worn leaves—and turned 
over its musty pa Expectation was now upon 
tip-toe. The brethren looked at one another—at 
the book—then at the Prophet. It was a most in- 
teresting scene! 

Presently the spirit of prophecy began to arise 
within him; and he opened his mouth and spoke. 
That wonderful power which enables him to see a= 
far through a mill-stone as could Moses or Elijah of 
old,had already, in the twinkling ofan eye,made those 
rough and uncouth characters as plain to him as the 
nose on the face of the Professor. ‘This book,’ 
said he, ‘I pronounce to be a Dictionary of Ancient 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics’ ! 

The brethren present were greatly astonished at 
this exhibition of their Prophet’s powers of revealing 
hidden things. After their exultation had some- 
what subsided, the Professor coolly told them that 
their Prophet was a base impostor! and that the 
book before them was but a plain Greek Psalter! 
Joe ‘stepped out.’ 

Such is the manner in which this arrant knave 
imposes upon his followers! and such is the manner 
in which his knavery is sometimes exposed! Yet, 
strange that people continue to believe him. 

Professor Caswell, since his sojourn in England, 
has published a work, entitled * Thrée days at Nau- 
voo,’ in which this rich scene is represented in an 
engraving. 





From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
Extraordinary Coincidence and Mistake. 


A singular case was heard this morning before 
Judge Ulshoeffer at Chambers. A few days ago a 
colored man named Jones, brought the two Albinoes 
or white negro boys, now exhibiting at Peale’s Mu- 
seum, before Judge Ulshoeffer on a writ of habeas 
corpus. It appeared from the evidence of Jones and 
others, that Jones, who claimed the children, former- 
ly lived in Wooster-street, and had a black wife, by 
whom he had four children, two of them white and 
two colored. Some years back, he moved to Mun- 
roe county, and lived there until 1841, when he came 
to this city, became a pauper, and his two white sons 
were bound out by the overseers of the poor, toa 
person named James Heustead, for two years and a 
half, which expired about six months back. Heus- 
tead took the children away from this city and ex- 
hibited them in various parts of the country, and their 
father saw them no more. Andon recently hearing 
that two such boys were being exhibited at Peale’s 
Museum, went to see them, and then procured a writ 
of habeas corpus, and swore positively they were his 
children. A Quaker lady who had before seen the 
children, also deposed positively to their being 
Jones’s children. A tavern keeper who had seen 
them exhibited at Newark by Heustead, also identi- 
fied these boys as being the same. Other witnesses 
gave similar testimony, and a case nearly conclusive 
was made out in favor of Jones’s claim to the child- 
ren. 

But now came the other side of the story. A re- 
spectable young man, who was born and brought up 
at Shrewsbury, N. J. proved that a colored man 
named Joseph Maurice, who lived there, and who 
had a black wife, had by her five children, three of 
them black and two white, these boys: and that he 
parted with them a fortnight back to the keepers of 
the Museum, and that the two boys now present 
before the Judge were positively the same boys 
born at Shrewsbury, and who only left a fortnight 
back. 

This testimony of course threw consideral doubt 
on this matter, and Judge Ulshoeffer adjourned his 
decision in the case until to-morrow morning. 

In the meantime, some of the parties concerned 
traced Heustead, and discovered that he had let re- 
cently the two boys who had been indentured to him, 
to a man in Massacuhsetts, who was exhibiting them 
there. This man was also traced out and the child- 
ren taken from him and brought to this city, and to 
the no small astonishment of all parties, the four 
Albinoes, or white negroes, were all brought before 
Judge Ulshoeffer this morning. There 4vas such 
an extreme similarity in their ages and personal ap- 
pearance as to render it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them at first sight. But Jones had scarcely 
cast his eye upon them when he instantly recognized 
his own offspring, admitted his mistake in regard to 
the others, and gave up all claim to them, and each 
of the contending parties took away their own child- 
ren. 





An Indian’s Idea of Sectarians. 


The following anecdote is related of a Mohegan 
Indian in Connecticut. ‘Supposing you get to 
heaven, the Lord Jesus ask you who you be; you 
say, you are a Presbyterian. Then he say, you sit 
there on that little seat, and there you stay; don’t 
you go any where else; keep your place. Another 
come to heaven. He ask, who are you? He say, 
lama Baptist. Then you sit there on that little 
narrow seat; let no one sit noreat with you, nor 
come near you. Have all your seat to yourself; 
keep all your singing and rejoicing to yourself. 
Another come. He say, who are you? He say, I 
ama Methodist. Then he say, you sit in that cor- 
ner; and let one stand to keep all away that do not 
make as much noise as you make in your worship. 
Another come. He say, who are you? He an- 
swer,] ama Quaker. Then Christ say, you sit 
away out yonder alone, that the noisy ones may not 
distress you, while you worship by thinking without 
singing, bowing, looking joyful, or joining with oth- 
ers who come and speak of my goodness, or talk 
of my power. 

After all these, by and by Indian come. The 
Lord Jesus ask hin who he be? He say;1 love our 
Lord Jesus with all my heart and soul, and love all 
who love him in sincerity. Then the Lord Jesus 
say to him, ‘ You may sit where you please, may 
walk all over heaven, eat where and what you 
please, enjoy all the liberty heaven affords, be equal 
to angels, aud not be confined to any seat.’ 





Superstition, 


The following is from a foreign correspondent of 
New-York Evangelist, who writes from Lyons: 


‘One of the most disgusting sights I ever wit- 
nessed was the baptism of an infant: The priest 
performed so many silly manipulations during the 
recitation of his edifying service, that I shall not be 
able to describe them accurately. The infant is 
often presented before it is 48 hours oid, lest per- 
chance it should die without the saving hocus po- 
cus of baptism. After illuminating the chapel with 
candles, although it is already filled with dayiight, 
the box of salt and cruise of vil is brought out, and 
the priest commences his process of exorcising the 
devil and the depravity from the child. Then the 
holy oil is applied to the tip of the nose, saliva to 
some other part of the body, and salt to the mouth ; 
this last indicating the ptrity and fidelity with 
which the subject should afterwards speak for the 
Church. The credulous parents stand by and look 
solemn, the boy that brouglit the oi! seizes the cruise 
and salt box to put them away, and the priest does 
up his task with as little reverence in the matter as 
an undertaker exhibits in discharging his duties: 
The carrying about of the sacrament, with candles, 
canopy, scarlet pall, &c., and the kisses and genu- 
flections of the priests over it, are so unweaning as 
to be almost ridiculous.’ 





I and J. 


A worthy brother, who, like ourself, has the letter 
J for one of the initials of his name, complains that 
our printer has repeatedly made it 1. Well, this was 
exactly right. The rule of all printing offices is, 
‘follow copy” And on this subject of all names that 
ought to begin with J, if the owner writes I, that is, 
makes his J likean I, we have given our printers; 
who generally are very correct, orders to have the 
name or initial letter printed as written. If writers 
will persist in making the letter J like its neighbor, 
they may depend on our printing it as they write it, 
no matter how incongruous it may appear. We are 
aware how very common this practise is, and hence 
we remark on it as we do. Let the J in manuscript 
always extend below the line, like the letters gor y, 
and printers will make no mistakes.—Bap., Reord. 





How to Whisper away Warts.—Punch is a good 
doctor at times. He gives the following for the bene- 
fit of wart-wearers : 

* Put your mouth close to the wart, and tell it in a 
whisper that if it will not go away, you will burn it 
out with caustic. If it does not take the hint, be as 
good as your word.’ 





Honesty and Generosity —A fow weeks since, a 
worthy mechanic, and ane who works too with bis 
own hands, missed his wallet, containing forty dol. 
lars, which he at once gave up as lost, and thought it 
would be of no use to advertise it. A month of two 
after he met with the loss, he noticed an advertise- 
ment in one of the city papers, of a * Wallet Found’ 
He immediately called on the advertiser, and afier de- 
scribing the wallet, it was pronounced his, and was, 
with all its contents, restored. The person who found 
it was a poor girl, who toiled daily with her needle 
for subsisience. What adds to the pleasantness of 
this incident is, this hard-working, but generous me- 
chanic insisted on the girl taking ten dollars of the 
money asa reward for her honesty.— Hartford Watch- 
man. 


Another Murder.—We learn that an Irishman 
named Francis Greene was murdered on Sunday 
night, near the Catholic church on Smith's Hill. He 
was most shockingly beaten, but made out to craw; 
home, where he died in about one hour. We be- 
lieve that no person has as yet been arrested for this 
crime. Two murders in one day! traly, Rhode Is- 
land isin a way to rival her sister States in crime. 
Such deeds of horror may well strike our citizens 
with dread,— Prov. Chron. 


Kidnapping Mormons —A Springfield correspon- 
dent of the St. Louis Republican writes under date 
of the 19th: 


*A messenger was here a few days since from Nau- 
voo, bringing information that two Mormons had 
been kidnapped from that place and carried over to 
the Missouri side of the river. The Governor was 
called upon to demand these men from the Governor 
of Missouri, but he refused to make the demand. Up- 
on what grounds, Tam not informed, Whatever may 
be said of the leading Mormuns, it is certain that the 
mass, while they obey our laws as good citizens, 
should be protected in their rights by the Governor 
of the State. But there is no election pending at this 
time.’ 


Buffulo and Attica Railroad.—From the first of 
April to the first December, 1843, the number of pas- 
sengers on this road was 62,494 ; amount of receipts, 
$4073 = The running expenses, during the same pe- 
riod, were $12,000, making the nett earnings of the 
road $28,973,—a little over nine per cent. on $320,000, 
its cost of construction. 


Which Pope is Right! In 1539, the reigning Pope 
of Rome issued an edict, sanctifying the traffic in 
slaves, then first carried on by the Portuguese. Lis- 
bon was then the great slave market, in which from 
twelve to thirteen thousand slaves were sold annual- 
ly. In 1843, we find the present Pope has issued a 
bull, in denunciation of the African slave trade. In 
this case, which is fallible or infallible ? 


[These edicts are Loth ‘infallible’ evidences of the 
state of public sentiment at the time they were issued, 
and of the fallibility of the Popes by whom they were 
put forth. And these Pontiffs, again, are the exact 
types of the great body of the Protestant priesthood, 
who govern themselves by what is popular, in- 
stead of what is right.] 


Aged Twins —11 is stated in the Barre Gazette, that 
Elisha and Abijah Sibley, twin brothers, are now living 
in the town of Dana, who were,eighty-five years old 
last August. They have long lived within eighty rods 
of each other, and enjoyed a good reputation for hon- 
esty and industry. 


Wire Bridge arcoss the Ohio.—Memorials are in cir- 
culation at St. Louis and other places in the West, ask- 
ing Congress to provide for the construction of a wire 
suspension bridge across the Ohio, at the junction of 
the National Road with said river. The estimated ex- 
pense is $130,000, According to the plan designated, 
there is to be a space of filty feet between the bridge 
and the tops of the highest steamboat pipes, at an ordi- 
vary stage of water, rendering it free from any object- 
ion on the grounds of obstructions to navigation. 


“Inother Massacre of the Nestorians..—-Advices 
from Constantinople of the 22d November announce 
the receipt of intelligence from Massoul of another 
slaughter by the Turks of the Nestorian Christians. 
Upwards of 200 of the latter are believed to have fall- 
en under the Ottoman cimetar. Redshid Pacha, the 
newly appointed ambassador of the Porte in France, 
was to leave Constantinople for Paris on the 7th 
Dec. 

Count de Flahaalt was expected from Vienna, and 
would, it was said, replace Baron De Bourquency as 
Minister of France at the Porte. 


The Rev. La Roy Sunderland, who has been lec- 
turing on magnetism in Boston, says he has, while ac- 
tually engaged in delivery of his lectures, caused per- 
sons a mile or more from the lecture room, w@hout 
apy previous agreement, to fall into a state of sleep 
and come to him while proceeding with his lecture. 
People orn: | expected, when Mr. Sunderland was 
locaied as a Methodist preacher here, a few yeurs ago, 
that we had such a wizard among us,—Newburyport 
Herald. 


New Amusement for Ladies.—The Western Citi- 
zen (Chichgo, Lilinois) contains an advertisement rel- 
ative toa wolf bunt. ‘The public in general, and 
the ladies in particular, are invited to particpate in the 
amusement.’ 


The centre of gravity is defined to be in the middle 
aisle of a Quaker meeting-house. 

There is a story told of a man who had a ragged 
coat, that he went to a Quaker meeting-louse, be- 
cause ‘ where least is said, it is soonest mended.’ 


Ready for any thing !—The Georgetown (D. C.) 
Advocate says, that one of the candidates for the 
doorkeepership of the House, travelled all the way 
from Michigan to Washington to obtain his object, 
but being unsuccessful in that particular, again placed 
his name before the House as a candidate for the Chap- 
laincy! But again failing, he solicited and obtained 
the post which he is now filling, of messenger to one of 
the committees. 


A few evenings since, a gentleman while lecturing 
in St. Louis, was loud in his defence of the charac- 
ter of that city for honesty and morality. While en- 
gaged in his labor of love, some rogue walked into the 
hall and stole his cloak ! 


Cold Weather.—On the morning of the 7th inst. the 
mercury in the thermometer at Mootreal fell to 
ao degrees below zero. 

t Hartford, Ct. on the 12th, the mercury at the In- 
sane retreat was eight degrees below zero. 

At Albany, 7 below zero. 


A Liberty party State Convention will be held in 
Boston, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 14th and 
15th days of February next, to take such action as 
may be necessary in regard to nominating candidates 
for the offices of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and | 
Presidential Electors for the current year. 
Se 

PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA FREEMAN. 


Ata meeting or the Executive Committee of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, held De- 
cember 22st, 1843, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adupted : 

Resolved, That the interests of the anti-slavery 
cause in this State require thatthe Pennsylvania free- 
man, instead of being issued as it now is, gratuitous- 
ly, and at irregular intervals, should be published as 
a regular monthly or semi-monthly paper, to be is- 
sued atstated periods, and sustained by a regular sub- 
scription list. 

Resolved, That for the sake of convenience and 
economy, and the better to ensure success in the 
measure, an arrangement be made, if practicable, 
with J. M. McKim, our Publishing Agent, and C. C, 
Burleigh, our Corresponding Secretary and travelling 
agent, by which they shail become the editors and 
publishers of the paper, and have the sole responsi- 
bility of its management. 

In pursuance of the above resolutions, an arrange- 
ment has been nade by which the undersigned have 
agreed to revive the Pennsylvania Freeman as a regu- 
lar semi-monthly paper, and to assume the entire 
control and r bility of its publication. 

The first number will be issued in the second week 
in January. It will be published on a medium sheet, 
handsome paper, and in neat type. The price willbe 
75 cents per annum, in advance. 

The character of the paper will not differ from that 
of the anti-slavery papers, except it be in the fact 
thateit will allow, perbaps, a wider range of discus- 
sion, and a greater amount of freedom, than would be 
tolerated in any mere organ of a Society, or in any 
paper not conducted on individual responsibility. 

he subjects which shall mainly occupy our atten- 
tion will be the Church, the Clergy, Political parties 
and Political partizans; their present position in re- 
spect to the anti-slavery cause, and the duties of abo- 
litionists in regard to them. 

There are other topics of perhaps equal importance, 
though they may not occtpy the same nberct 
which shall claim our notice. Amoug these may be 
mentioned the duty of abstinence from slavo-labor 
products, and the iniquitous disfranchisemeat by this 
Commonwealth of 40,000 of her honest citizens. 

The columns of the paper will be open to all class- 
es of avolitionist=, without partiality, and the proceed- 
ings of anti slavery meetings of every description 
wal be freely publisied. , 


McKIM 
C. C. BURLEIGH. 
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DENTAL SURGER 
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Dr. 8. BRAMHALL, Surge, Deatig 

ESPECTFULLY informs the citizen, 

and strangers Visiting the city whe, 
need of the operations of a Dentist ‘_ ae 
found at his offi e, corner of Washin ‘ont 
La Grange Place, where all operations ee 
necessary either for beauty or preservatis aa 
formed upon scientific and p vot pe 
Particular attention paid to cleansing as Billins 2 
cayed teeth with gold, thereby artesting +i ak Oe 
of disease, aud rendering them usefy! Sod ee 
q Dr. B. having bad many years practic let 
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BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR COLORED SEAMEN. 


The subscriber begs leave to inform such cola 
seamen as may visit Boston, that he has opened 
excellent Boarding House for their accommodal 
on temperance principles, at No. 5, Sun Court Set 
(first house below the Bethel Chuieh,) and wil 
happy to receive their patronage. No pains wil 
spared on his part to make their situation pleosanta 
satisfactory. The rules of the house will be in seco 
ance with good order and the principles of mors 

CHARLES A. BATTISTL, 
No. 5, Sun Court Street, Bostos 

Boston, June 8, 1842. (tf) 
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Bar-ache, Burns, Scalds, Corns, Salt bese Cont 
Swelling, King’s Evil, Stiff Neck, Whoopts ” 
and Cough occasioned by cold, together ¥ + 
other painful complaints—but it is ils owe wap 
peter, and, in such cases, self-praise ae r) 
ways, Price 25 cents per box. ae 
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